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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SPIRIT IN PLATONISM. 


MONG the value-distinctions recognized by Greek thought, 
A one of the most frequently emphasized in the Platonic 
Dialogues is the distinction between private and public spirit. It 
is applied to almost every phase of Greek life, and to discuss in 
adequate detail all cases of this distinction is impracticable. For 
the purposes of the present study, it will perhaps be sufficient if 
we examine carefully some five ‘ sample’ cases, so as to build up 
a generalization wide enough to apply to all cases in which this 
value-distinction is found in the Dialogues. We shall select 
arbitrarily * from the vast field before us: (1) Eating and drink- 
ing, (2) Farming, (3) Business and commercial life, (4) School- 
ing, and (5) Politics. The aim of our examination is to discover 
on what grounds community eating and drinking, community 
farming, and business, etc., are regarded as an improvement upon 
eating and drinking in private, private enterprise in farming and 
business, etc., and eventually to construct a generalization which 
can be extended so as to cover all types of cases discussed in the 
Dialogues. 

1. Eating and Drinking.—The body is naturally subject to the 
action of physical elements in the external environment, and, in 
the action and reaction which thus occur, tends to disintegrate. 

1 (1), (2), and (3) have not hitherto received special treatment at the hands 
of Plato-students. (4) and (5) were selected on account of their obvious im- 
portance. They have not, so far as the writer knows, been treated at length 


from this point of view. The five cases are so various as approximately to 
cover the field of Platonic thought. 
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Elements of earth and water, etc., become separated from their 
proper places in the organism, and are drawn away to their 
kindred earth and water, etc., in the environment. This con- 
tinuous breaking down of tissue which results from the daily 
wear and tear of life would soon cause the body to consume away 
utterly, if it were not for the opposite processes of replenishment 
which take place in eating and drinking.? The meats and drinks, 
whether vegetable or animal, which are taken in at meal-times, 
represent new organic material which can be utilized in the bodily 
organism so as to build up the tissues which are breaking down. 
This material is partly broken up in the process of mastication, 
and is further dissolved in the abdomen by the ‘ internal heat,’ 
thus separating the nutritive material into its elements. In this 
process of digestion, the elements of earth, water, fire, and air, 
which have been separated from their original connections in the 
meat or drink taken into the organism, become thoroughly mixed 
together, and constitute a rich fluid of great nutritive value. By 
means of the processes associated with respiration, this fluid is 
gradually taken up into the circulatory system,’ and is carried to 
every part of the body, where it repairs the losses caused by 
wastage. The particles of the blood obey the cosmic principle of 
‘ like to like,’ the earth-elements filling up the places where earth 
is needed, the water-elements filling up the places where water is 
needed, etc., and in this way all waste products are continually 
replaced.* 

In this process of breaking down and building up tissue, a cer- 
tain proportion has to be observed. The elements taken in from 
the environment should just about balance the wastage of the 
tissues in the daily wear and tear. Otherwise, difficulties arise. 
If too little is taken in, the body gradually wastes away. If a 
surplus is taken in, then (a) if the body is still in the growing 
period, this surplus goes to build up the extra tissue required for 
growth,® and what is taken in is properly assimilated. But when 
the growing period is past (b), the organism is unable to assimi- 

2 Tim., 56c, f., 77a, f., 81a. 

8 Tim., 77¢, f., 78d, f., 80c, f., 81¢, f. 


4 Phaedo, 96e, f.; Symp., 207d-e ; Tim., 82c, f. 
5 Phaedo, 96c, f.; Tim., 81b; Phileb., 29e. 
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late more than a certain amount of food and drink in excess of 
what is needed to repair wastage, and unhealthy surfeit brings the 
attendant penalty of disease in a variety of forms.*® In the still 
later period (c) when the body is growing old, its assimilative 
powers weaken, and it becomes gradually unable to digest the 
food taken in, unless this is very carefully adapted to its needs. 
Speaking generally, the digestive processes become adapted to a 
certain quantity and quality of digestible material, and any great 
change, whether in quantity or in quality, upsets the system for a 
while, although, until the onset of old age, fresh adaptations of 
the digestive processes are possible, and the organism recovers and 
attains a new equilibrium.’ 

From the standpoint which considers eating and drinking, then, 
the organism is regarded as what we should nowadays call an 
alimentary canal with various appendages. Of itself, the mouth 
simply takes in food and passes it down towards the abdomen, 
whenever the organism feels empty and experiences the pangs of 
hunger and thirst. It is the irrational and concupiscent principle 
of the soul which experiences the flutter of these desires, and in- 
creases in strength in proportion as they are indulged. The 
natural tendency of the alimentary canal is thus towards the ir- 
rational gratification of its instinctive needs, towards unenlight- 
ened and uncontrolled excess, eating for eating’s sake, gluttony.® 

This functioning of the alimentary canal is associated with cer- 
tain advantages for the organism, as well as certain disadvan- 
tages. The advantages are (a) the repair of waste tissue, with- 
out which the organism could not continue to exist, (b) the pleas- 
ures which accompany the gratification of our instinctive need for 
food and drink, and (c) the pleasures which accompany the re- 
sulting accession of strength and physical well-being.® The dis- 
advantages only arise from excessive or ill-regulated functioning 
of the alimentary processes, and are of the following nature: (a) 

® Gorg., 517¢, f.; Rep., 405d, 407d, f.; Tim., 82, ff. 

7 Tim., 81c-d ; Laws, 797¢, f. 

8 Rep., 4390, f., 4420, f., 5856; Tim., 7od-e, 72e; Laws, 782e. A natural 
check is supplied by the mechanism of the intestines, which ensures that cer- 
tain of the waste products of metabolism are carried off very slowly (Tim, 


730). 
® Gorg., 499d-e ; Rep., 558e, 5590. 
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the upsetting of the digestive processes by improper diet, which 
may result in sweating, vomiting, diarrhoea, and other pathologi- 
cal consequences. This leads, not to the natural repair of waste 
tissue, but rather to the breakdown of existing tissue, in a variety 
of ways.*° (6) The development of unnatural cravings for im- 
proper meats and drinks," and (c) the upsetting of the proper 
balance of the elements in the soul, the concupiscent element, 
which is already the largest, battening on the pleasures of the 
body and thus growing more powerful at the expense of reason 
and strength of character. This results in keeping the eye of the 
soul turned downward upon the swinish pleasures of the table, 
instead of upward towards philosophy and that guardianship of 
reason which is best for the organism as a whole.’* 

To obtain the advantages associated with the functioning of the 
alimentary canal, and to escape the disadvantages, it is essential 
that proper habits of eating, drinking, and taking exercise should 
be established. This means (a) that the diet should be suited to 
the needs of the organism in respect of quality, as well as of 
quantity. Not merely should excess be avoided, but plain fare, 
bread and meat without sauces or Attic confectionery, and the 
simpler kinds of wine, should be consumed. In normal health, 
an occasional variation from this diet will do no harm, but it must 
be only occasional. Simplicity spells health, variety spells dis- 
ease. It titillates the palate, but ruins the digestion. It means 
further (b) that proper exercise must be taken daily. If the 
body is to be kept fit, so that the alimentary canal will function 
properly, it must be exercised vigorously and systematically. 
There is a direct relation between regular exercise and good di- 
gestion, and a further direct relation between lack of exercise and 
various diseases of the alimentary canal.’* This establishment 
of correct habits will prevent the third of the disadvantages enu- 
merated above. For when the machinery of the body is well- 
regulated, it will not distract the higher cognitive powers from 

10 Gorg., 518, f.; Rep., 404, 407d, f.; Tim., 82, ff. 


11 Rep., 571, 574¢. 
12 Phaedo, 81c, f.; Rep., 442a, 586a—b, sood, ff.; Tim., zoe, 73a; Laws, 


645d, f. 
18 Rep., 404, ff.; Laws, 788¢, ff. It is admitted that the first effect of gym- 


nastic exercises is unsatisfactory (Laws, 646c, f.). 
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their proper function of philosophical investigation. It is only 
when something is going wrong, as in the case of indigestion and 
sick headache, or in the far worse case of settled habits of glut- 
tony, that the eye of the soul is compelled to turn downwards.** 

To establish correct habits, knowledge or insight is necessary, 
and of knowledge or insight, Platonic thought recognizes three 
levels. The lowest level (a) is where the individual is left to the 
uncontrolled guidance of his impulses, and simply pursues that 
kind of action which seems likely to procure immediate and un- 
mistaken satisfaction of those impulses. At this level, sweet- 
meats have a stronger appeal than the simple food which the phy- 
sician prescribes, and over-eating and under-exercising become 
the order of the day.** When the digestive system becomes seri- 
ously upset, the physician is called in to tinker with the bodily 
machinery, so that the gastronome, after taking a few nauseous 
drugs, may be able to continue his way of life a little longer.*® 
(b) The second or medium level is where the individual’s im- 
pulses are controlled by social standards, as in community eating 
and drinking. (c) The third or highest level is the effect of a 
liberal education, culminating in the self-knowledge which con- 
sists of insight into the Idea of Good, i.e., the principle of extract- 
ing from any situation its maximum of ideal elements and focus- 
ing these into the concentrated unity of the Idea, both in theory 
and in action. The man who has reached this level is an “ excel- 
lent artificer of temperance.” This means that he organizes his 
thought and action, including the taking of food and exercise, in 
the most ideal way, and thus needs no medical technician to tell 
him how to live, unless he has the quite exceptional constitution 
of a Theages.”” At this level, correct habits, with their conse- 
quent advantages for the organism, become automatic. 

So much for eating and drinking generally, as we find them 
treated in the Dialogues. The special question of the distinction 
between private and public eating and drinking remains to be dis- 

14 Rep., 407¢, 571d, f£., s910-d; Tim., 72¢, f. 

15 Gorg., 464d, f., s2ie, f.; Rep., 404. 

16 Rep., 405, ff.; Laws, 646c, f. 

17 Rep., 496c. In the ideal community, sickly infants would not be reared, 


So that such a case could hardly arise (Rep., 4594~e, 460c, 461b-c. Cf., Arist., 
Pol., 1262a 5). 
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cussed. This distinction arises in connection with the different 
stages of insight. Private eating is thought of by Plato in two 
ways: (a) From the standpoint of physical health, eating and 
drinking in an unsocial way, by oneself, in one’s own house, with- 
drawn from the direct influence of community standards, is 
thought of by Plato as tending to lapse into the mere gratifica- 
tion of the palate, with a distinct tendency to select food unwisely, 
to over-eat and under-exercise. Piquant sauces, rich cakes, and 
the Sicilian style of table tend to abound in such a house. Eating 
in private thus, for Plato, means withdrawing from community 
standards, and withdrawing from community standards means 
falling below them, with all the physical consequences of such a 
lapse. (b) From the social and mora! standpoint, to withdraw 
from the community tables means to take sides with the disrup- 
tive tendencies of fourth-century democracy, to lose personal con- 
tact with the interests of one’s fellows, and to live a stranger to 
the more intimate aspects of citizenship.” 

Community meals, on the contrary, not only make for better 
health all round, but bring the citizens together like the mem- 
bers of a family or of a college, and, in spite of the diversity of 
occupations, establish a sense of community morale to an extent 
which could hardly be realized by other methods. The value of 
this institution in a century of social disruption, whether for 
civic or military unity of purpose, can hardly be enough empha- 
sized.” The guardians, accordingly, in the ideal community are 
“to attend common messes and live together as men do in a 
camp,” and, in order to obviate the social evils which tend to arise 
when the sexes are kept rigidly apart, Plato’s co-educational ideal 
is made to apply to the community meals also.2° The natural 
tendency of Hellenic women towards seclusion is to be counter- 
acted by regulations which will bring the whole body of adult 
citizens under the beneficial rule of law and order, and, although 
in later life Plato relaxes somewhat of the strict communism of 
the Republic, and permits the men to sit together at a table by 

18 Rep., 552b; Laws, 762b, f., 781. 


19 Laws, 625e, f., 633, 780b, f., 9426. 
20 Rep., 461d-e, 458c-d; Laws, 6366, f. 
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themselves, he insists that the wives and daughters must sit to- 
gether at a woman’s table, and that this must be near the men’s 
table. Private eating and drinking, then, are condemned be- 
cause leading towards ill-health and withdrawal from the full, 
concrete life of citizenship. Community meals are adopted as 
organic portions of the life which aims at the maximal develop- 
ment of human potentialities, physical, moral, social, and intel- 
lectual. 

2. Farming.—Man, with a physical nature composed of earth, 
water, fire, and air, requires food; and the food suitable for his 
animal nature is organic material taken from animals and plants. 
As the food of animals, in turn, comes ultimately from plants, 
it follows that the production of plant-food, and of whatever 
animals are most suitable for human food, will be one of the 
serious arts, and will be of fundamental importance for human 
living.** 

Physically considered, plants, like everything else in the uni- 
verse, are composed of earth, water, fire, and air, and improve or 
deteriorate in their growth according to the nature of the soil, 
water, sun-light, and climate in which they find themselves.” In 
the wild state, they grow where they can and as they can, but, in 
view of their importance for human life, the plants suitable for 
human consumption are almost everywhere cultivated. These re- 
quire rich soil with a clayey bottom, so as to keep in the water, a 
plentiful water-supply, and the varieties of light, shade, and cli- 
mate which are adapted to their needs, a combination frequently 
found in river-valleys. The soil is prepared by ploughing, ma- 
nure is provided for their roots, weeds and encumbrances of all 
sorts are stripped off.** Their tendency to straggle and run wild 
is checked, partly by pruning, but especially by selecting only the 
best seeds and by paying particular attention to the seedlings 
when they are young, ‘ nursing and rearing the tame parts’ and 

21 Laws, 780e, f., 806e. Cf. Arist., Pol., 1265a 9. Plato understands that 
Greek feeling views such regulations as impracticable (Laws, 781c, 839d), but 
insists that, in so important a case, Greek feeling should learn to change. 

22 Rep., 369¢; Tim., 77a; Phileb., 29; Laws, 880d. 


28 Symp., 188a—b; Rep., 491d; Laws, 845. 
24 Prig., 334a-b; Rep., 370¢; Critias, 1110, f.; Laws, 680e, f. 
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keeping away all harmful food, i.e., in general, seeing that the 
most favorable conditions are present.*® 

The primary business of the farmer is thus to tend the plants 
which are suitable for human consumption,”® seeing that their 
wants are supplied and that no harm comes to them. His busi- 
ness is essentially empirical, a matter of codperating with nature, 
and while in a sense scientific—for the farmer studies the laws 
and conditions of plant-growth—contains little of a mathematical 
or exact nature. The judgment which guides him is not so 
much a matter of scientific calculation as of guess-work, helped 
out by the improvement in sense-perception which comes with 
experience, attention, and practice.** For success in this kind of 
work, advanced study and intellectual investigation are neither 
necessary nor desirable. Farming has to be learnt on the farm, 
by the apprenticeship method, and is a matter of attentive ob- 
servation and faithful service. The farmer thus belongs naturally 
to the serf or peasant class, and in the ideal community is ranked, 
as a matter of course, with the third estate.** 

We are now in a position to distinguish between farming as a 
private venture, and farming as a community enterprise. The 
private farmer looks upon his work, not merely and not mainly 
as an indispensable contribution to group living, but as a way of 
making money, and may be more interested in the money-making 
side of his way of living than in the crops or sheep and cattle as 
such.** In such cases the competitive tendencies may lead him, 
not so much to positive efforts, to producing better wheat or finer 
cattle than his neighbors, as to negative efforts, to seeking out 
ways of hindering his rivals. As typical cases of unfair compe- 
tition, Plato enumerates (a) encroachment upon land, by remov- 

25 Euthyphr., 2d; Symp., 186c-e; Rep., 3530, 5896; Laws, 76se. 

26 E.g., wheat, corn, and barley, vegetables and fruits; also pasturage for 
cattle, and tree-wood for timber (Rep., 372b—c; Critias, 111c, 114¢, 117a, 1180; 
Laws, 848a, 849c-d, etc.). 

27 Lach., 198d-e; Phileb., 55d, f.; Laws, 889d, 906a. 

28 Rep., 421e, 547d; Tim., 23a—-b. In the model city of the Laws the farms 
are ‘managed ’ by citizens, but the work of ploughing, etc., is done by practical 
farmers, who belong to the serf class. In what follows, the shepherd and 
bee-keeper are included in the same class with the farmer, namely the class of 
food-producers. 

29 Cf. Rep., 341d, f., 3430, f., 345¢, ff. 
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ing boundary stones, (b) pasturing cattle upon a neighbor’s land, 
(c) decoying a neighbor’s bees when swarming, (d) interfering 
with a neighbor’s water supply, even to the extent of polluting 
wells, (¢) stealing fruit, and (f) doing damage in the harvesting 
operations.*® Under private competition, then, farmers will not 
codperate, but by unfair methods discourage their neighbors’ 
efforts, and thus tend not to increase but to decrease production, 
ie., contradict the raison d’étre of the farming class. 

From the strictly ideal standpoint, Plato thinks that farming 
in all its branches should be a community enterprise, and should 
not be left to the principle of competition between individuals. 
The land belongs fundamentally to the community, and ideally 
the ploughing, harvesting, and marketing should be undertaken by 
the community rather than by individuals.** He does not give 
details of such an ideal scheme, but the Laws contains a ‘ model’ 
which is ‘ second best.’ Here farming is the basic activity. The 
land is divided up in such a way that each citizen receives a farm- 
section of standard productivity, and his family retains this farm- 
section, subject to good behavior, in perpetuity. Each citizen 
takes care of his own ploughing and harvesting, and makes the 
purchases and distribution of necessaries upon his own farm.” 
But publicly owned and administered markets take care of dis- 
tribution. No citizen engages in any sort of private, retail busi- 
ness, but, while managing his farm with hired and slave labor, 
spends part of the year in his city house and devotes the major 
portion of his life to the duties of citizenship.» _Money-making 
tendencies are relegated, partly by public opinion and partly by 
restrictive legislation, to a very unimportant position, and the ele- 
ment of private interest in private gains derived from farming is 
strictly subordinated to public welfare and the community ideals 
which set the whole tone in the model community.** 

30 Laws, 842d, ff. 

31 Laws, 739e, 849b. 

82 Laws, 740a, 745¢, 842c, 847e, f., 949¢. 

33 Laws, 806d, f., 846d, f. This does not seem to be felt as a contradiction 
to, eg., Rep., 397d-e, though the citizen-farmer, like the philosopher-king, 
seems to be somewhat of a dual personality. 


84 Laws, 849b, f. E.g., the aim of the community market is, not to make 
money for the farmers by keeping out the middle-man, but to preserve the 
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The reason for preferring public to private enterprise in farm- 
ing is largely because the production of food for the community 
is so vital a necessity that no community can afford to neglect it. 
The raison d’étre of farmers is the production of an adequate 
food supply for the group, and community control can provide 
public-spirited citizens with land, farm-help, artisan assistance,** 
and protection against non-codperation and unfair competition. 
Under such conditions, an adequate food-supply can reasonably 
be expected. Under private competition, acquisitiveness is en- 
couraged, interest in private gains stimulates unfair methods of 
discouraging rivals, and productivity tends to decrease. The 
community principle, then, is preferable, because it develops the 
potentialities of the farming class, always in the service of the 
community, to their maximum, and thus ensures, not only an 
adequate food-supply, but also a group of public-spirited citizens, 
—which, from the community standpoint, may be regarded as the 
greatest good of all.** 

3. Business and Commercial Life-—Exchange of the products 
of labor is essential to community living; and this involves (a) 
the use of some standard medium of exchange, a currency in 
terms of which it is possible to equate the products of the differ- 
ent trades, and (>) a special class of middle-men who devote their 
whole time to the business of buying and selling, with all which 
this implies.** For Greek thought there was always implied (c) 
a special place for buying and selling, i.c., a community market 
in the center of the city. This market was always a publicly 
regulated institution, but in respect of the currency and of the 
business classes a sharp distinction is drawn by Plato between a 
private and a public spirit. 

(a) A currency lends itself easily to certain uses which are in 
the interest of individuals, rather than of the community. Cur- 
rency in excess of the modest requirements of daily living can be 
hoarded and increased by financial manipulations of many kinds. 
The exchange of one currency into another, the lending of capital 


citizens from the morally deleterious effects of personal contact with retail 


trade. 
35 Euthyd., 291e, f.; Rep., 370a; Laws, 842c, 848d, f. 
86 Rep., 456e, 462, ff. 
8T Rep., 371b—c, 434¢-d; Laws, 7424, 918a. 
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at high rates of interest, whether for commercial enterprises or 
for mortgages on real estate, and the banking system of paying 
a low rate of interest on deposits which furnish capital for more 
lucrative investments, are all methods of accumulating currency.*® 
This accumulation of currency in a few hands, with a correspond- 
ing absence of currency in the hands of others, inevitably impairs 
the unity of the group, dividing it up into rich and poor, #.e., into 
non-productive sub-groups which scheme against each other and 
steadily deteriorate in ethical and civic quality.** In the end, the 
rift between classes grows so wide that the class-warfare in which 
it started terminates in the death or exile of most of the plutocrats 
and the absorption of the remainder in the party of the successful 
proletariate. The accumulation of currency without check thus 
destroys itself and is self-contradictory, devoid of ideal quality. 

As contrasted with this individualistic attitude towards cur- 
rency, the public-spirited attitude consists in regarding a currency 
as a mere means of expediting and improving the business con- 
nected with community living. It is essentially a medium of ex- 
change, so that the farmer may exchange his products with the 
builder, etc., and continue to be a farmer, not accumulate money 
and ‘retire.’ It is a part of the machinery for distributing food, 
implements, shelter, etc., in such a way as to develop the civic 
potentialities of the different citizens and strengthen the com- 
munity living as much as possible.*° Because of the inveterate 
tendency of human beings to be grasping and avaricious, the com- 
missions charged with administration are to see to it that op- 
portunities for handling and hoarding gold and silver are reduced 
toa minimum. The governing classes are not permitted to pos- 
sess money or to engage in business; and in the ideal community 
business men are not allowed to function as governors.“* To 
sum up: under a system of private enterprise, a currency lends 
itself to undue accumulation in private hands, disrupting the com- 
munity and eventually defeating its own essential purpose. Di- 
rected in a more public-spirited way, a currency can be used so 

88 Rep., 548, 5ssd—e; Laws, 646¢, 742b—c, 846e. 

38 Rep., ssod, ff.; Laws, 744d, 8318. 


40 Rep., 3710, f., 420d, ff., ssoc, ff.; Laws, 742, f. 
41 Rep., 416d, f.; Laws, 741¢, ff., 918b, ff. 
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as to bind the community together and assist in the maximal de- 
velopment of the economic, social, moral, and intellectual poten- 
tialities of the citizens. 

(b) Business men—the class of middle-men who devote their 
lives to buying and selling, whether they deal mainly in local 
products or in merchandise imported wholesale from other com- 
munities—tend to develop a marked private-property attitude to- 
wards their profession, i.c., devote themselves to buying and sell- 
ing for what they can make out of it. This, while true of the 
wholesale importer and exporter, is especially noted in the case 
of the local retailer, and results, as a rule, in the development of 
an undesirable type of character. Acquisitiveness is a natural 
human tendency, and the temptation to make large profits is hard 
to resist.*? Finance, salesmanship, and discreditable trades at- 
tract large numbers, and business men, in general, tend to become 
wholly absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, and to have no eye for 
the higher things of life. 

The consequences of this attitude of private interest are de- 
veloped in three relations. In relation to their equals (1), busi- 
ness men make poor citizens. Competition in money-making 
leads inevitably to quarrels and law-suits about property,** and 
Plato even speaks of murder in this connection, and the use of 
force, as well as of fraud, in increasing one’s possessions. All 
these, however, tend to disrupt the community. In relation to 
the poorer classes (2), whose numbers are increased by the finan- 
cial operations of the rich, the arrogance and blind avarice of the 
business men awaken, not only servile flattery, but, as time goes 
on, resentment and contempt.** In their uncontrolled pursuit of 
wealth, the business men upset the balance of the State, and build 
up a group of enemies which eventually leads to the overthrow, 
not only of the business men’s government, but also of the con- 
stitution. In relation to the needs of the community (3), namely, 
the completest positive development of every citizen in the service 
of the community as a whole, the business men are too one- 
sidedly devoted to money-making to be valuable citizens. As tax- 

42 Laws, 870a, 918b, ff., 952¢, f. 


43 Rep., 573¢, ff.; Laws, 7290, 743¢-d. 
44 Rep., 465c, 555¢, ff.; Laws, 728e, f. 
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payers, they evade their obligations. In public service, their 
contribution represents the absolute minimum. In warfare, they 
can not be induced to make the sacrifices required for victory. 
In education, they will not look after the rising generation prop- 
erly. Finally, in civic contests, sports, and religious ceremonies 
which are of great importance to public morale, their absorption 
in money-making effectually prevents them from taking part or 
giving encouragement. In a word, they are not interested in the 
community, as such, at all. 

These are sins of omission. But systematic pleonexia induces 
other sins also, of a more positive nature. There is a constant 
temptation to overcharge for goods and services rendered, to 
withhold payment for goods and services received,** to practise 
malfeasance towards minors, to fleece young men of property, to 
marry heiresses for their money,*’ to embezzle State funds, and 
generally to pervert the laws in order to suit private purposes.** 
As Plato understands it, this tendency leads inevitably to the 
complete overthrow of constitutional government and to the 
establishment of the direct contrary of the ideal community. 
The private interest, then, of the business man tends towards (a) 
the eventual ruin of the business man himself, and (b) the com- 
plete ruin of the ideals which give to community existence its 
meaning. 

In contrast with this attitude towards business activities, Plato 
sets up an ideal, and also a second-best policy. The ideal is only 
briefly mentioned. If public-spirited men and women of high 
character and liberal education could somehow be compelled for 
a time to enter the business arena—e.g., to undertake some retail 
business on ideal principles, i.e., in the spirit of enlightened public 
service, or to manage a ‘ traveller’s rest’ in an essentially hospit- 
able way, for a moderate remuneration—then, just as in the ad- 
ministration of a State, so in running a small business, the philo- 
sophic spirit would satisfy the needs of the community, would 
link the citizens together, “ reducing their inequalities to equality 

45 Rep., 343d-e, s51e, 5550, c; Laws, 7432, f., 8316, f. 

46 Symp., 1854; Laws, 918e, f., 9210-d. 


4? Rep., ssac, ss5c; Laws, 773, 928b, f. 
48 Rep., 3440, f., ss0d, 573d, ff.; Laws, 742b, cf. 941¢, f. 
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and common measure,” and would raise such occupations to honor 
and esteem.* But public-spirited persons of character and edu- 
cation are too rare and precious to the community to be used for 
any such purposes. They are needed for the administration of 
the State, as philosopher-kings. The notion of ‘ philosopher-inn- 
keepers’ is ludicrous, and it is necessary, therefore, to adopt a 
second-best policy. The philosophical guardians are to use their 
insight and power so as to avert the worst consequences of com- 
mercial activities. In the first place, citizens escape the corrupt- 
ing influences of petty trading by being forbidden to indulge in 
it. One third of the produce of the soil is to be disposed of in a 
public market, managed entirely by public officials, where aliens— 
who, of course, own no farms—purchase their provisions. Prices 
for agricultural implements and all commodities sold are to be 
fixed, after conference with experts, by the guardians, so as to 
allow a reasonable profit only. Overcharging and any kind of 
‘bargaining ’ are to be strictly prohibited. In the second place, 
citizens are not allowed to handle or possess gold and silver, or 
to accumulate property in excess of four times the minimum 
requisite for performing the duties of citizenship, or to leave 
fortunes to their children. Finally, the business activities in 
which individuals participate as individuals are reduced to a 
minimum, and are to be undertaken, not by citizens, but by metics 
and strangers.* These pay no ‘ foreigner’s tax’ or ‘ business 
tax’ or ‘customs duties,’ * but their residence is contingent upon 
good behavior. That is to say, they must obey all regulations re 
registration of property, fixed and moderate charges, refusal of 
credit, etc., and, last of all, must leave the city after twenty years, 
and must take their property with them. In all these ways, 
then, namely, by public control, by reduction of business men and 
commercial activities to a strict minimum, and by restriction of 
these to a temporary and non-citizen class, “ whose partial corrup- 

49 Laws, 918a, f. 

50 Rep., 371c-d; Laws, 848), ff., 917¢, 920b-c, 9210~-b. 

51 Laws, 7290, 742a, 7464, 922¢, ff. 

52 Laws, 919¢, 9200, 952e, f. According to Rep., 435¢, it is Phoenicians and 
Egyptians who are thought of as peculiarly money-loving. 

53 Laws, 847). 

54 Laws, 850. Exceptions might conceivably be permitted. 
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tion will be of slighter importance to the community,” an attempt 
is made to escape the evils of materialism, i.e., law-suits and eco- 
nomico-political divergences which tend to disrupt the community. 

As the Platonist sees it, commercial activities are inevitable in 
community living, but should be regulated and controlled in such 
a way as to function as a mechanism which will assist the citizens 
in what is the real business of citizens, namely, living, as nearly 
as possible, an ideal human life, in which ‘ big business’ and ma- 
terial possessions are the last things to be considered important. 
Public control is better than unrestricted self-interest because the 
latter, instead of furthering the ends which give significance to 
community existence, tends to destroy the group altogether, and 
thus to contradict, not merely itself, but also the stable organiza- 
tion of society, which it presupposes. This pleonexia brings 
about spiritual deterioration in the business men, and also disrupts 
the city, leading directly and inevitably to an intolerable despot- 
ism, which is the direct antithesis of orderly, constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

4. Schooling—According to Hellenic usage, education was 
conceived as commencing with life and passing through a series 
of stages, each of which had a fundamentally moral significance, 
as fitting the child to develop his potentialities and become a 
valuable member of the family and community. First parents 
and nurses, then ‘tutors’ and schools, grounded the child in the 
rudiments of behavior and the traditions of the group; then mili- 
tary service, initiation into fraternities, and taking part in re- 
ligious, theatrical, and civic institutions generally, fitted the free- 
born youth to take in public life the part to which his family and 
wealth entitled him. Of these stages, those connected with mili- 
tary, religious, and civic institutions were essentially of a public 
nature, while all the rest were private.** It was further possible 
for special training in later adolescence, whether in field-sports 
and heavy-armed fighting, or in public speaking and the arts of 

55 Cf. Laws, 909d, f. Greek usage, however, admitted a partly ‘ private’ 
attitude towards religion, (a) in the case of the ‘ private and ancestral Gods’ 
(Laws, 7176, cf. 785a), and (b) in the case of initiation into the Mysteries 
(cf. Rep., 364b, f.). But in the main, as in the case of Socrates, the citizen 
Was expected to accept the deities recognized by his city. 
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persuasion, to be added, where the family was wealthy. Such 
special training was always private. 

Parents are represented as eager to secure for their sons as 
much education as possible, especially the private training which 
could be purchased and would, it was hoped, help their sons to 
pass beyond contemporaries who had not enjoyed these special 
advantages. The idea of the parents was, to develop the poten- 
tialities of their sons so as to fit these to take a leading part in 
civic life, coupled with the further notion that a child so trained 
would be the staff of his parents’ old age.** That is to say, from 
the parents’ standpoint, schooling was conceived mainly as a 
family venture, an investment expected to bring returns to the 
family. Ina secondary sense it would, of course, be of advantage 
to the community, but it was thought of mainly as a private, 
rather than as a public, affair. 

The nurses and ‘tutors’ were essentially household servants, 
often foreigners, with a training and outlook which kept them 
attached to the family, and, as being without a liberal education 
and without the free-born parent’s interest in civic affairs, their 
mental and moral horizon was even more narrowly private- 
spirited than that of the parents.** So too in the case of the 
teachers. Elementary school-teachers tended to be persons of no 
special character or education, who were driven by poverty, like 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century ‘ushers’ in England, to 
cleaning blackboards and floors and assisting in the A-B-C work. 
While they gave some attention to manners, their moral horizon 
was terribly restricted by their poverty. Even in the model city 
of the Laws, they were to be foreigners, attracted by pay, and 
were thus hardly qualified to serve as patterns of community 
idealism.** Plato expects ‘tutors’ to be subject to the chastise- 

56 Prig., 325c, ff. Cf. Eurip., Medea, 1032, ff., etc. 

57 Lysis, 208c; Laws, 790a. It is not clear whether the ‘ play-ground ma- 
trons’ (Laws, 793) are free-women or slaves, but they are probably slaves. 
There are a few exceptions. Mothers who lose their own babies (Rep., 460d, 


with Adam’s note), and free-born women impoverished by the wars (Demosth., 
Adv. Eubulid., 1309, 1313. Cf. also Plut., Lycurg., 16) sometimes act as 


nurses. 
58 Prig., 325d, f.; Laws, 804c-d. Cf. Demosth., De Corona, 313; Lucian, 


Necyom., 17 (vol. i, p. 480 R.). 
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ment of any free citizen, if they seem to merit it. The teachers 
of poetry, of music, and of gymnastic would be in slightly better 
case, but not much.®® One and all, they were professionals, 
driven to the business of teaching by the necessity of making a 
living, and thus essentially unqualified to bring up their pupils in 
the amateurish attitude towards the arts which the free-born 
Greek parent desired for his free-born sons. The whole atmos- 
phere of teaching in the schools and gymnasia was thus private 
rather than public, an extension of the parent’s idea that special 
advantages could be obtained by those who could pay for them, 
an investment which could bring results when it came to public 
life later. So too with the higher teachers or sophists. These 
were foreigners who, for large fees, gave the final finish to this 
essentially private education, reflecting the ideas of their pay- 
masters, that the community was a field in which special cultiva- 
tion produced valuable results for the far-sighted family which 
made the necessary sacrifices. The whole attitude of those con- 
cerned with the detailed, technical business of schooling was thus 
private rather than public-spirited. 

The children themselves, brought up in the constant presence of 
this sharp contrast between the deliberate amateurishness of their 
parents and friends, and the technical professionalism of nurse, 
‘tutor,’ and school-teacher, would inevitably come to regard all 
persons concerned with the detailed side of education as low- 
born, foreign, slavish or quasi-slavish persons, and to feel that 
technical dexterity in the content of their training would be 
“banausic.’ To lisp seems more ‘noble’ than to articulate cor- 
rectly; to speak and write with grammatical exactitude seems 
pedantic ; to quote the poets correctly, or to accompany themselves 
on the lyre in any except an amateurish way, smacks of a narrow 
professionalism." So too in physical exercises, minute attention 
to the details of athletic training, or even of military drill, means 
going beyond the ‘ gentlemanly-interest’ ideal.“ The youth of 
twenty takes part in ‘sport’ (hunting, racing, cock-fighting, 
wenching, etc.) or ‘ philosophy’ (public speaking, political sci- 

59 Laws, 808e. Cf. Lysis, 2230. 


6° Gorg., 485). 
1 Lach., 182d, ff., Rep., 4040. Cf. Herodot., VI, 11-12. 
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ence, etc.), but his interest is essentially that of the gentlemanly 
amateur who carries ‘nothing too far.’ If, e.g., a youth should 
be carried away by an interest in philosophy which seemed likely 
to become permanent, citizens of the type represented by Callicles 
would feel inclined to strike him for his slavish disposition. The 
free-born ideal is to take part in public life, to stand forth and 
govern, to join a political club and enter politics, seeking for the 
spoils of political victory in the aristocratic but faction-torn life 
of the age. In fact, this free-born notion of the social organism 
as an aristocracy where birth and ability in public speaking carry 
off the prizes is essentially a private rather than a public-spirited 
way of regarding the community. Public life, with its prizes, is 
to be the arena of a privileged class, who are superior to the 
drudgery connected with real work, and furnish the officials, di- 
rectors, supervisors, and political and military leaders, betraying 
in their habitual ways of thought and action an essentially private- 
property attitude towards all public institutions.” 

As contrasted with these fourth-century tendencies, the Plato- 
nist desires to infuse into schooling an entirely new spirit, the 
spirit of public service, which regards the good of the community 
as the true goal of aspiration, and private good as something 
which attains its most perfect development only when entirely 
absorbed in the endeavor after public good. With this desire, 
special measures are taken in the ideal community to root out the 
private-property attitude towards public office and to implant in 
the rising generation a public-spirited attitude. The private, 
family idea which characterizes parents is to be removed by 
eliminating, not only private property, but also the private family. 
Marriage and parenthood become essentially public functions, 
where service of the community is the dominating principle. 
Nurseries are to be removed from the family circle, and the chil- 
dren in the new State nurseries and schools are to be in charge of 
public officials from the moment of birth. The best schooling 
which can be provided is to be given, not to the sons of the rich 

62 Apol., 366; Prtg., 318d, f.; Gorg., 482e, ff.; Theet., 173d. 

63 Rep., 462; Laws, 875, 903, f. 

64 Rep., 457c, ff. Even in the second-best city, service of the community is 
the dominating idea (Laws, 773, f.; Polit., 310b, f.). 
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especially, but to all children in the community, so far as intelli- 
gence and character tests indicate that they are capable of profit- 
ing by such schooling, irrespective of sex and family considera- 
tions.*° The best of the rising generation thus constitute a civil 
service class which receives a schooling calculated to fit them 
morally, socially, and intellectually for the work of legislation, 
administration and research. The other children are prepared 
for the basic industry of agriculture, or for industrial manu- 
facture, or for commerce, law, or medicine, by the usual ap- 
prenticeship system, and thus resemble, to a certain extent, similar 
children in other cities.°° But the leadership class are deliber- 
ately cut off from every opportunity to acquire private posses- 
sions, and are so trained as to develop an intellectual enthusiasm 
for science and research which carries them right out of the 
usual circle of human interests, and makes them superior to all 
vulgar temptations to acquire wealth, or power for power’s sake, 
etc. This culminates, at the age of fifty, in the apprehension of 
the Idea of Good, the scientific principle of extracting the ‘ ideal 
element,’ i.¢., the utmost of positive value, from every concrete 
situation, and, during the administrative portion of the life which 
remains to them, this principle is applied to the work of govern- 
ing the community in the most ideal way which is humanly con- 
ceivable.* The attitude which these ‘ guardians’ take towards 
public institutions is thus the attitude of public service, entirely 
unmixed with the thought of private advantage, except possibly 
in so far as service is itself regarded as the ideal which also de- 
velops the potentialities of the individual in the best possible way. 

It remains to inquire why the public-spirited attitude is ranked 
as higher in value than the private-property attitude towards pub- 
lic institutions. In various contexts it is maintained that the 
competitive, private-property policy (pleonexia) is unprogressive, 
leads nowhere, makes of life a meaningless will-to-power which 
is essentially irrational, unprincipled, contradictory, futile, chaotic, 
headed straight for not-being. These expressions are all forms 

65 Rep., 415, f., with Adam’s note on 415). 

66 Rep., 421e, 466e, f.; Laws, 720b. Not many lawyers or doctors would be 
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of one and the same objection, namely, that, when measured by 
the standard of ideality, the private-property attitude towards 
public institutions is essentially un-ideal, self-contradictory, logi- 
cally condemned to self-destruction. As contrasted with this at- 
titude, the spirit of public service calls out the utmost of positive 
value in individual and community alike, and thus approximates 
to fulfilling the requirements of the ideal principle itself. 

As applied to schooling, this means that a schooling which 
fosters private spirit leads nowhere except towards social chaos, 
while a schooling which fosters public spirit develops the individ- 
ual citizen and the community so as to call out the maximum of 
value which can be attained by men living in social groups. In 
order to overcome the short-sighted selfishness of family and 
party spirit of the fourth century, Plato sees no remedy but pub- 
lic education in State-supported and State-controlled institutions, 
with the family and the political party simply eliminated. So far 
is he from supposing that private family and private school life 
could furnish a sound training for public-spirited citizenship, that 
he regards it as a miracle due to divine interposition if, under the 
conditions prevailing in his time, any individuals have been able 
to attain to an unbiased insight into the philosophical require- 
ments of the ideal.® 

5. Politics —A number of instinctive tendencies impel men to 
live together in groups. On the positive side, a typical tendency 
is sociability, in the absence of over-crowding and competition 
for food. On the negative side, a gregarious force frequently 
noted is the desire for self-preservation, whether against wild 
beasts or against other human groups.*® The group once formed, 
common work and the facing of common problems, such as the 
constant battle for an adequate food-supply, the constant vigi- 
lance against disease, and the constant rivalry with other groups, 
tend to draw the members of each group more closely together, 
and give rise to a set of habits and customs which have all the 
force of written law. For example, the older and more experi- 
enced members of the group naturally take the lead, and, under 

68 Meno, 99b, f.; Rep., 492e, f.; Polit., 301e, f. Cf. also Aristotle Polit., 


VIII, i, ff. 
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the economic conditions which Plato has in mind, some form of 
patriarchal system naturally evolves, in which the ruler is, in 
Homeric language, the ‘ shepherd,’ and the people are his ‘ flock.’ 
This type of civic structure is in no sense arbitrary, man-made, or 
questionable, and even in his highest flights Plato always comes 
back to this patriarchal system, as fundamental.” 

Politics is thought of by Plato as the ‘royal’ art which pre- 
sides over the group as a whole. At the natural and instinctive 
level, the group is a kind of family, and the father-ruler provides 
for his family. But when the group develops in complexity and 
becomes politically self-conscious, all kinds of difficulties make 
their appearance. Political clubs come into being, and individ- 
uals and parties attempt to manipulate the central authority of 
leadership, no longer in the interest of the group as a whole, but 
in a narrowly conceived selfish interest, milking the flock for their 
own personal gain. Oligarchies, democracies, and tyrannies, 
using the power of the group mainly to keep themselves in power, 
and competing for power, were to be seen on every side in the 
fourth century, and the selfishness thus exemplified seems to 
Plato almost universal in humanity." His objections to it are 
twofold. In the first place, it is blind and stupid. Such rulers 
do not know what to do with the community power when they 
have attained to a position from which they can direct it in ac- 
cordance with their own desires. As administrators, they are 
devoid of insight into the elements of administrative policy. 
They have nothing to fall back upon but their uneducated and 
barbaric notions of squandering power upon the gratification of 
sensual impulses. And it is not only of the ‘tyrant’ that this is 
true. The inner ring of wealthy men who often direct policies 
are every bit as stupid, and can think of nothing higher than add- 
ing to their private fortunes, or spending public money on their 
crude sensual impulses."* And as for ‘ democracy,’ it is a pitiful 
illusion to suppose that ‘the many’ have more insight than ‘ the 
few.’ They are almost incredibly foolish, blundering along with 
uproar and unreasoning panics and boastings,” tolerating as 


70 Polit., 261c, ff., 271e; Laws, 624, 680b, d-e. Cf. Rep., 3430—-b, 345¢, f. 
71 Gorg., 466, f.; Rep., 3384, f., ssoc, ff.; Laws, 714c, f., 875}, f. 

72 Rep., ss1c, etc.; Laws, 8310, f. 
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leaders only flatterers who repeat and magnify their own many- 
headed prejudices, arid holding them responsible for the ship- 
wreck of policies for which their own stupidity is essentially to 
blame,"* and leading by gradual but inevitable steps to their own 
enslavement under a despot who understands when to apply the 
whiff of grapeshot.”* In fact, whether the governors are one, or 
few, or many, so long as their ideal of administration is this 
private-property attitude towards the resources of the community, 
the difference is purely formal. Empty-headed and null, all alike 
are parasites, a tax upon community production, and the wonder 
is, that any community can hold together as long as it does, under 
these wasteful and nonsensical conditions.” 

In the second place, this absence of vision exhibits the charac- 
teristics which one would expect where Ideas are absent, namely, 
inconsistency and self-negation. The one-sided oligarchs, with 
an interest only in money, inevitably build up a rival group of 
paupers, and disrupt the community so that it falls into two 
groups, one of the rich, and one of the poor. These work against 
each other and, when the balance is entirely upset by the malad- 
ministration of the rich group, the slightest occasion brings about 
an émeute, and the personnel of the administration receives a 
sudden change, passing from ‘oligarchs’ to ‘democrats.’ But 
here again there is no essential change in policy, for ‘ freedom’ 
in a democracy is simply a more extreme glorification of the 
private attitude. Each citizen pursues ‘ happiness’ as he happens 
to conceive it. Some make money, others follow their fancies in 
other equally individual directions, and the disruption of the 
group into its elements is almost complete. There is no common 
purpose,’ and the tendency of the champion of ‘ freedom,’ thus 
formally conceived, is to enslave himself to some dominant im- 
pulse, and thus to contradict his own genuine but misdirected love 
of freedom. As to the unconstitutional dictator, under his régime 
the resources of the group are still more obviously squandered 
upon private gratifications, and by exile and plain murder the 


14 Gorg., 515d, f., 519a—b; Rep., 4926, f. 

75 Rep., 565c, ff., 569b—c. 

76 Meno, 99b, f.; Rep., 548a—-c; Polit., 292c, f., 301e, f. 
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forces which make for stability and reorganization are steadily 
eliminated, until the social disintegration is extreme.”* The stu- 
pidity, then, of the private-property attitude towards the ad- 
ministration of community resources leads to its own opposite, 
and, in wasting the resources and disrupting the community, is 
the exact contrary of what administration should be. 

As contrasted with this, Plato insists that there can be a more 
hopeful attitude towards public resources. If there is any sense 
at all, any meaning that the mind can grasp, in administration as 
a genuine art, politics must be more than this see-saw game of 
parties preying upon the resources of the community. It must 
be possible to administer a going concern without ruining it. 
Any art which has any grasp of scientific principle improves what 
it handles, and the art of political science should be able to im- 
prove the community resources which it administers." For this, 
two things are necessary. In the first place, a truly public-spirited 
attitude towards public concerns must be developed. Governing 
bodies must be selected from among the very few persons who 
have character enough to keep their hands off what does not be- 
long to them, and these persons must be liberated by education, 
as far as humanly possible, from the pull of selfish interests. 
Plato goes even further, and will not permit them, as public ad- 
ministrators, to possess private property at all.*° In the second 
place, it must be recognized that the Idea of Good—the scientific 
principle of extracting from concrete situations all elements of 
positive value and reorganizing these elements so as to constitute 
a self-consistent unity which has its place in the ideal totality—is 
the only conceivable principle of intelligent administration. The 
true art of politics is thus fundamentally concerned with public 
good, bringing out the social unity of the citizens, their harmoni- 
ous cooperation in developing the potential resources of the group, 
and thus, in the activity of ideal citizenship, achieving reality and 
salvation, the fulfilment of the Divine plan for humanity." For 

78 Rep., 573d, ff. The dictator’s method makes life progressively more dif- 
ficult and worthless for himself also (Rep., 5790, f.). 

79 Gorg., 515d, f., 519a—b; Rep., 345¢, ff.; Polit., 296e, f. 
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the ideal State, whose pattern is laid up in heaven, and whose out- 
line and details are depicted in the Republic, Politicus, and Laws, 
is the kingdom of God, who is the ideal Patriarch and Shepherd 
of his folk. It is as God’s ministers and servants that the phi- 
losopher-kings govern, codperating with Him in realizing the 
eternal plan by legal enactments adapted to the actual state of 
social evolution, and perpetually re-shaped to meet changing con- 
ditions.** As possessing the sacred metal of idealism in their 
own souls, they neither need nor desire earthly dross, and the 
private is entirely sunk in the public-spirited attitude towards ad- 
ministration, so that the individual, whether official or mere citi- 
zen, realizes his own Idea and achieves the highest that is in him, 
by taking his place in that harmonious totality of active forces 
which, in the group of men, is the visible community, and, in the 
larger environment, is the unseen but ever-real fellowship of 
spirits with their Maker and Father.** In politics, then, public 
spirit makes for the salvation of States and the progressive de- 
velopment of all their powers in accordance with the Divine plan, 
whereas the private, self-regarding spirit contradicts itself and 
disrupts the community and squanders its resources, and thus 
tends, not towards God’s Reality, but towards the bottomless 


abyss of not-being. 


As we look over these conclusions, it seems as though, for 
Platonism, the relation between private and public spirit is purely 
an affair of contrasts. Private spirit is blind, while public spirit 
shows genuine insight; private spirit disintegrates, while public 
spirit binds together ; private spirit is ultimately self-contradictory, 
meaningless, devoid of ideal quality, while public spirit partakes 
in a very direct way of the principle of ideality itself. It might 
seem, then, that private and public spirit are mutually exclusive, 
and that reality and value belong only to public spirit, private 
spirit being relegated to the uncertain realm of not-being. This, 
however, would be a misinterpretation. In particular, it would 
omit a number of passages which have to be taken into account. 
It is frequently suggested, ¢.g., that public spirit includes all that 


82 Polit., 271e, 2756; Critias, 1096; Laws, 713, 715¢, f., 9074. 
83 Rep., 420d, f.; Polit., 293c-d, etc.; Laws, 715¢, ff., 9030, ff. 
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is of value in private spirit, i.e., that private spirit, seeking the 
good of the individual, can obtain that good most surely when 
completely absorbed in public spirit, which seeks the good of the 
social organism as a whole. The whole includes its parts.* It 
is further suggested that private spirit, while ultimately out of 
valuable touch with the ideal principle, receives whatever power 
it exercises from the sole conceivable source of power, i.e., the 
ideal principle. Thus a gang of thieves could not hold together 
unless they observed the principle of justice, even among thieves.** 
Concentration of the forces of the organism in a single direction 
is a manifestation of the ideal principle, even when the direction 
is unworthy, as in the case of the rascally lawyer or financier.®* 
While, in the abstract, absolute injustice is absolutely un-ideal, 
futile, weak, and powerless,** the concrete monster of iniquity 
never reaches this end, though approaching it, because in the con- 
crete, in order to act at all, he still employs powers of organiza- 
tion which as such, exemplify the ideal principle itself.** 

Taking all this into account, our conclusion as to the relation 
between private and public spirit must be as follows: All power 
and might come from God, the sole reality and sole source of ex- 
istence and meaning. To exist at all, anything, even private- 
spirited self-seeking, must have ideal quality, must exemplify the 
‘one-in-many,’ which is the principle of organization. It is by 
concentrating the forces of the organism in a single direction, 
binding them into the unity of an idea, that anything whatever is 
accomplished. Selfish and private-spirited activities, no less than 
noble and public-spirited activities, obey this law. The differ- 
ence, then, between private and public is not absolute, not purely 
an affair of contrasts. To aim at bodily well-being by a care- 
fully planned diet, exercise, and rest, is to concentrate in a single 
direction forces which have genuine existence, even though the 
food, perhaps, belongs to someone else, and even though the exer- 
cise and rest may be taken at the expense of more important ac- 

84 Laws, 875, 9030, f., ete. 
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tivities. So too to aim at mental development by a carefully 
planned course of reading and investigation, concentrates in a 
single direction a number of genuine forces, even though the aim 
may be to exploit rather than to serve the community, and even 
though the student may be blind to the higher implications and 
social obligations of education. 

The forces, then, which are used are the same, whether the 
spirit in which they are used is public or private; and the general 
method, namely, of concentrating these forces into the unity of a 
single idea, is the same, whether it is a selfish scoundrel or a philo- 
sophic guardian who is employing these forces. And further: 
private spirit, in the sense that the individual is seeking what he 
takes to be his own good, is always present,*® even in the case of 
the student who is investigating the laws of the celestial spheres, 
or raising his eye so as to contemplate the Idea of Good itself. 
Private and public spirit, then, are not mutually exclusive. Their 
difference is the difference between (a) seeking after true and 
abiding reality by activities which give immediate satisfaction but 
are superficial, out of touch with the deeper realities of experi- 
ence, not thought out in their remoter consequences and hence, 
in the long run, unsatisfactory, and (b) seeking after the same 
true and abiding reality by activities which represent the result 
of profound mental and moral development and are guided 
throughout by an acquired insight into the ultimate principle of 
reality as well as of mind, namely, the Idea of Good. Private 
spirit tends to lose sight of the whole in its feeling after the parts; 
public spirit has the whole ever before its eyes, and is thus, at its 
best, able to secure the parts also, each in proportion to the rest 
and each in its proper place in relation to the whole. The true 
comparison is thus, not between private and public spirit, as such, 
but fundamentally between a more instinctive and unenlightened 
attitude, which grasps blindly and foolishly at the good things of 
life, and a more rational and enlightened attitude which, in the 
spirit of service and codperation with the deepest forces in the 
universe, seeks to utilize the opportunities which life brings so as 
to raise the whole of human living gradually towards a higher, 
freer, more ideal level. 
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It follows that, where the forces used are the same, and the 
general method is the same, the important thing is to have the 
enlightened, rather than the unenlightened attitude. Where edu- 
cation and reason have established this spirit, minute regulation 
of conduct is not only unnecessary, but is impertinent.°° The 
form of constitution, for example, whether monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, or democratical, is a purely formal difference. Given 
the right spirit, even a formal despotism may be used for good.” 
So too in regard to other institutions. Private property can be 
regarded as a public trust; private education can develop public 
spirit ; even retail trade can be handled in a public-spirited way.” 
But such spirit is rare; and where it is not present, or is present 
only to a slight extent, regulation by law is necessary, to prevent 
man’s nature from degenerating still further. In the second-best 
community it is recognized that certain institutions and certain 
environments are more favorable to the development of idealism 
than others, and where there is a strong tendency, e.g., to regard 
public trusts as private property, and where the governing classes 
tend to treat the great mass of the citizens as their servants,” it 
makes a very great difference in practice whether the constitution 
is despotic or democratic in form. With such conditions in mind, 
the Platonist legislates so as to weaken the forces and institutions 
which tend towards fostering a selfish individualism and private \ 
spirit, and to strengthen the institutions which make for idealism | 
and public spirit. 
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JAMES MARSH AND THE VERMONT 
TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 


their views of the characteristics, the sources, and the ex- 
tent of the movement called Transcendentalism, some discovering 
its roots in the Puritan theology of New England, and seeing no 
essential difference between the age which produced Jonathan 
Edwards and that which produced Emerson, while others swing 
sharply to the other extreme and find in Emerson’s Phi Beta 
Kappa Address in 1837 the expression of an entirely new spirit. 
Some of those who limit Transcendentalism to the period of 
Emerson consider it German in origin, influenced, according to 
one group, directly by Kant, according to others by Herder, 
Jacobi, Schelling, Schlegel, Fichte, Schleiermacher—by whom 
you will, for there is no German who has not had his prophet. 
Others again, observing the lack of training among most Trans- 
cendentalists in technical German philosophy, see in it a recrude- 
scence on American soil of neo-Platonism; still others, who deny 
the direct German influence, attribute the new spirit to the inter- 
pretations of German thought offered by Coleridge and Carlyle. 
Some, finally, discount the German influence, and stress rather 
the French influence of Mme. de Staél, Constant, Jouffroy, and 
Cousin." Thus the beginning of the new period is variously 
dated, sometimes from the return of Ticknor, Everett, and other 
American students from the German universities—about 1819— 
sometimes from the publication of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection 
in 1829; sometimes, as has already been said, from Emerson's 
American Scholar; even, occasionally, from the establishment of 
the Dial in 1840. Part of this confusion, of course, arises from 
the failure to discriminate between the movement itself and the 
name which was later given to it; part from the fact that the 
1 An excellent resumé of these various attitudes may be found in William 
Girard, “ Du transcendantalisme considéré essentiellement dans sa definition 
et ses origines francaises,” University of California Publications in Modem 
Philology, IV, No. 3, pp. 351-498. 
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movement did undoubtedly go through different phases, depend- 
ing upon time, locality, and personality. Any thoroughly satis- 
factory treatment of Transcendentalism must take into account 
the whole complex of ideas which surround these different phases 
of it: the native idealism of New England theology, which though 
strangely transmuted, seems never to have been entirely lost ; the 
neo-Platonic strain, especially that expressed in seventeenth- 
century theology in England; the definite revolt which was oc- 
curring, particularly during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, from the prevailing philosophy—in New England, of 
course, synonymous with theology—first of Locke, then of the 
Scotch School; the French influence of Chateaubriand, Constant, 
Jouffroy, and Cousin; the French-German influence of Mme. de 
Staél; and the direct introduction of German ideas, first by 
students who attended German universities, then by the actual 
study of German writers in New England, and lastly through the 
mediation of Coleridge and Carlyle. Whether we shall ever have 
a complete study of Transcendentalism which will distinguish 
these ideas without forcibly separating them is a question of the 
future. In the meantime, a study of one of its earliest leaders, 
whose influence upon his times was profound, may be of value to 
students of the movement in its larger aspects. 

There is little question that, during the second quarter of the 
last century, James Marsh* was regarded by many New Eng- 
landers as the founder of the new movement, the man who had 
led the way in breaking off the ‘ shackles of the flesh,’ as they 
liked—when they were far enough away to dare!—to describe 
the orthodox theology of the early nineteenth century, and in as- 
serting to man his spiritual freedom. When the famous Trans- 
cendental Club held its first meeting, the members had all been 
reading Marsh. Frederick Henry Hedge, years later, said of this 
occurrence: “In September, 1836... Mr. Emerson, George 
Ripley, and myself, with one other, chanced to confer together on 
the state of public opinion in theology and philosophy, which we 
agreed in thinking very unsatisfactory. ... The writings of 

*The importance of Marsh in New England thought was first pointed out 


to me by Professor Robert Mark Wenley of the University of Michigan sev- 
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Coleridge, recently edited by Marsh, with some of Carlyle’s 
earlier essays . . . had created a ferment in the minds of some 
of the younger clergy of the day. There was a promise in the 
air of a new era of intellectual life.”* When, too, Hedge in 
1833 wrote the “ vindication of German metaphysics ” which, he 
declared, was “the first word ... which any American had 
uttered in respectful recognition of the claims of Transcendental- 
ism,” * he was reviewing Marsh’s Preliminary Essay and his edi- 
tion of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, published at least half a 
dozen years after Marsh had worked out for himself the funda- 
mental principles which that book contained, and after he had for 
some time taught them to his students. When W. G. T. Shedd, 
in 1853, published the first complete American edition of Cole- 
ridge, he was merely completing the work which the Coleridges 
had planned that Marsh should do, and which Shedd himself 
began as Marsh’s pupil. If we realize also that before 1821 
Marsh was an enthusiastic student of the seventeenth century 
Cambridge Platonists, and was familiar with the works of Mme. 
de Staél, Schiller, Schelling, Schlegel, and Coleridge ; that he was 
the first American translator of Herder, Bellerman, and Hedge- 
wisch ; that he was recognized by both Coleridge and his nephew 
as the principal disciple of Coleridge in America ; that he reorgan- 
ized the entire curriculum and the discipline of the University of 
Vermont in accordance with Coleridgian principles, and thus in- 
augurated a new movement in education which impressed not 
only the New England colleges, but also to some extent the 
middle-western universities, we begin to form some conception of 
his importance to his own generation, and of its feeling that an 
irreparable loss had befallen American thought when he died 
suddenly at the age of forty eight, leaving only notes of the great 
work which they had anticipated from him. As for the impres- 
sion which he made upon the University of Vermont, and the 
veneration in which he was held by the students—they seem 
rather to have been devotees and disciples—we may realize some- 


2A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James Elliot Cabot, Boston, 


Houghton Mifflin, 1887, p. 244. 
4 Cf. a letter quoted by Caroline Wells Dall in her Transcendentalism # 
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thing of that also when we find, that even twelve years after his 
death the Creed of the Vermont student contained as its climactic 
articles: ‘I believe in Coleridge! I believe in Professor Marsh!’ 

James Marsh was born at Hartford, Vermont, July 19, 1794,° 
the son of Daniel Marsh, and grandson of Joseph Marsh, one of 
the most active settlers of Vermont. The family, a prominent 
one, numbered among its members Charles Marsh, elected as 
Federalist to Congress in 1815, and George Perkins Marsh, 
equally well known as diplomat and as philologist. In 1813, 
after what seems to have been a meagre preparation, James 
Marsh entered Dartmouth College. His chief interests during 
his undergraduate days were in the ancient languages and litera- 
tures, especially Greek. His biographer adds that his lighter 
reading was in the “old English writers,” a significant point, for 
Marsh used this term always to refer to the Cambridge Platonists. 
In 1817 Marsh entered the theological seminary at Andover, then 
the center of orthodox Calvinism. After one year he was called 
back to Dartmouth as Tutor, and there he spent two formative 
years. It was during this period that there occurred his first 
revolt from the system of theology and philosophy in which he 
was being trained. Nine years later, Marsh, in a letter to Cole- 
ridge, described the background of New England thought: ® 
“You probably know, nearly as well as I can tell you, the state 
of opinions among us in regard to every department of intellectual 
effort. . . . The miscalled Baconian philosophy has been no less 
talked-of here than there, with the same perverse application. 
The works of Locke were formerly much read and used as text- 
books in our colleges; but of late have very generally given place 
to the Scotch writers ; and Stewart, Campbell, and Brown are now 
almost universally read as the standard authors on the subjects 
of which they treat. In theology the works of Edwards have 
had, and still have, with a large portion of our thinking commun- 
ity, a very great influence; and we have had several schemes of 

5 Most of the biographical material in regard to Marsh is to be found in 
Crocker and Brewster, 1843, pp. 13-134. 


* The Remains of the Rev. James Marsh, D.D., edited by Joseph Torrey, 
Boston, Appendix, p. 136. 
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doctrine, formed out of his leading principles, which have had 
each its day and its defender.” 

In 1820 Marsh returned to Andover to complete his theological 
training. It is significant for the course of the new movement, 
that at some time during this period he should have come in con- 
tact with the German language and German thought. It is usu- 
ally taken for granted that there were not, at this time, more than 
a half dozen people in New England who knew anything about 
the German language; for the interest which was afterwards 
stimulated by American students at German universities had not 
yet begun. However, even in 1824, the library of Middlebury 
College contained Schiller’s works in eighteen volumes, and 
twenty volumes of Goethe, and the list of books received by the 
University of Vermont in 1823 contained a number of German 
authors. This interest is explained, in large part, by the presence 
at Andover of Moses Stuart, “the father of Biblical learning in 
America,” who came to Andover in 1810, as successor to Pear- 
son. Realizing—years in advance of most American theologians 
—the invaluable light which the work of German orientalists was 
throwing upon Biblical study, he set himself to learn German, and 
then—to the apprehension of the orthodox—to introduce the work 
of German commentators to his students. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find this entry in Marsh’s 
journal for February 21, 1821: “Of my progress in the Ger- 
man language I have been more conscious than ever before, and 
begin to feel as if I had conquered it. On Saturday, in the fore- 
noon, I read, in the regular course of my studies, about fifty 
pages, and read it well.”* It is in connection with this period that 
Marsh’s biographer, Joseph Torrey, first speaks of his interest 
in Coleridge, though Marsh himself, in a letter to Coleridge, 
would place that interest at least as early as 1819.8 In 1821 he 
was reading Coleridge for a particular reason; he was searching 
for that “ true belief ” which should take the place of the theology 
of the day and, as he often said, should “ satisfy the heart in the 
head.” During the year, for the same reason, he had read 
through the works of Plato and studied St. Paul. Coleridge’s 


7 Remains, p. 38. 
8 Ibid., Appendix, pp. 135 ff., Letter to Coleridge. 
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Literary Life and Opinions increased the interest which he had 
had in German thought, and as a result he set himself to read 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Here we might feel that we 
had found, very early in New England Transcendentalism, the 
direct influence of Kant, upon which some critics insist, did not 
a letter of Marsh to Coleridge prove what one usually suspects in 
regard to most of the New England students of German phi- 
losophy: “The German philosophers, Kant and his followers, 
are very little known in this country; and our young men who 
have visited Germany have paid little attention to that depart- 
ment of study while there. I cannot boast of being wiser than 
others in this respect ; for though I have read a part of the works 
of Kant, it was under many disadvantages, so that I am indebted 
to your own writings for the ability to understand what I have 
read of his works, and am waiting with some impatience for that 
part of your works which will aid more directly in the study of 
those subjects of which he treats.” ® The importance of this letter 
can hardly be overestimated ; for there is no question that a large 
part of the teaching of what was presumably German metaphysics 
in New England originated with Marsh; and there is also no ques- 
tion that he was never conscious of the misunderstanding of Kant 
which he found in Coleridge. With Kant himself Marsh would 
have had little in common; but he and his pupils undoubtedly 
thought that he was teaching Kant when in reality he was teach- 
ing Coleridge, Jacobi, and Schelling. 

At some time during his last year at Andover, Marsh wrote a 
paper which appeared in the North American Review. Ostensi- 
bly a review of a “ Discourse” of Gattinara di Breme, it is really 
a discussion of the chief difference between ancient and modern 
poetry, and is of particular interest to all students of Transcen- 
dentalism. It indicates clearly, both by quotation and reference, 
that Marsh had by this time a thorough knowledge of all the 
works of Coleridge which had been introduced into America. It 
shows, moreover, a breadth of reading in German literature which 
is unparalleled in the America of 1822, and, in addition to that, 
it suggests that in the minds of the group of which Marsh was 
spokesman, the word romantic was understood at that time in the 
® Ibid., p. 137. 
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sense—at least in one of the important senses—in which it was 
understood among the early German Romanticists. Marsh con- 
cludes in general that romantic poetry is that distinctively modern 
poetry which is an inevitable result of the teachings of Christian- 
ity. It is characterized, first, by a reaching out beyond the bounds 
of the known to the unknown—the ‘ infinite striving’ of Schiller 
and Schlegel—and, secondly, by a natural seriousness of tone, a 
‘melancholy’ which the nineteenth century agreed in finding in 
Christianity. In general, Marsh’s ideas agree with those of 
Schlegel, though when he comes to interpret the word infinite, 
he tends to Schiller’s conception of moral striving rather than 
Schlegel’s diversity of human life. 

During the same year, Marsh undertook, with a friend, to 
translate and edit the German work of Bellerman on the Geogra- 
phy of the Scriptures. In 1823, Dr. J. H. Rice, who had just de- 
clined the presidency of Princeton to continue his theological 
work at Hampden-Sidney College, persuaded Marsh to go with 
him to that institution. There he remained for three years, teach- 
ing ancient and modern languages. It was during his stay in 
Virginia that he commenced the translation of Herder’s Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry, the first sections of which were published peri- 
odically, although the entire translation did not appear until 1833. 

In October, 1826, Marsh was appointed president of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. With his return to New England and his 
new duties, we reach the real beginning of what may be called the 
Vermont School of Transcendentalism. Marsh’s inaugural ad- 
dress was the first utterance of that school. If any of his col- 
leagues had been unaware of it before, they learned from that 
speech—if, indeed, they understood it at all!—that their new 
president was an American Coleridge. Marsh’s call to Vermont 
came at a time when the institution was in a disheartened state. 
The non-intercourse act of 1807, a local enmity with Middlebury 
College, the theological conflict between the ‘ Standing Order’ 

10 On the distinction between the various definitions of Romantic and the 
meanings of the word infinite in Schiller and Schlegel, see Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
“On the Meaning of Romantic in Early German Romanticism,” in Modern 
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and the combined forces of other denominations, the destruction 
of the buildings by fire, and the appointment in 1824 of an ap- 
parently ineffective president—all these circumstances had re- 
duced it to the state in which Marsh found it. During the brief 
years in which he was associated with the university, he trans- 
formed it, from a struggling, ineffectual college, into an institu- 
tion so important that for years it was considered the center of 
the most advanced thought in New England, and looked upon by 
other colleges as daring in its innovations; it was the original 
center of academic idealistic philosophy, and the real link between 
the education of the east and the middle west. 

Educators may some day make a study of the reforms insti- 
tuted by Marsh at Vermont and their effect upon American uni- 
versity education. That, however, is not the purpose of this 
paper; and we shall have to be content with a casual reference to 
the elaborate plan which he drew up. As soon as he had been in- 
augurated, he brought before the faculty for consideration the 
course of study and habits of discipline, and for the first time in- 
quired into their fundamental purpose. As a result of the dis- 
cussion which ensued, the faculty in 1829 published a pamphlet 
in which a new course of study was announced and explained.™ 
This statement, sent to the other New England colleges, was re- 
ceived with great interest, sometimes with amazement, and oc- 
casionally with favor. The purpose of the organization was thus 
stated: “If this course of study is carefully examined, it will 
be found to contain what no other collegiate study in the United 
States has so fully attempted. It seeks to give a coherence to the 
various studies in each department so that the several parts shall 
present, more or less, the unity, not of an aggregation nor of a 
juxtaposition, not of a merely logical arrangement, but of a de- 
velopment and a growth, and therefore, the study in it, rightly 
pursued, should be a growing and enlarging process to the mind 
of the student.” ** Can one doubt that Marsh was a disciple of 
Herder and Coleridge? Everyone who reads the prospectus will 

11 Exposition of the System of Instruction and Discipline pursued in the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, 1829; second edition, enlarged, 1831. 
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agree that the courses were at least an “enlarging process” to 
the minds of the students; for Marsh, like Bacon, took all knowl- 
edge for his province. His own department was a transcendence 
by inclusion, an integrated integration! Surely a university 
which in 1826 was founded explicitly upon the distinction be- 
tween the Reason and the Understanding has a right to be con- 
sidered the home of American Transcendentalism! It was not 
Marsh, but Herder, Jacobi, Schlegel, and Coleridge who reorgan- 
ized the University of Vermont. 

In 1833, having placed the university upon the firmest finan- 
cial basis it had ever had, and having entirely reorganized the 
teaching and discipline, Marsh resigned as president to take the 
chair of philosophy; the philosopher, having been king, wished 
again to be philosopher. It was, however, an open secret that he 
remained the power behind the throne. “ To his profound think- 
ing, his various reading, and his rare powers both of analysis and 
of combination,” wrote his successor, “ the university is more in- 
debted than to any single one for the scientific character of its 
system of education, and for the generous and genial manner in 
' which it was carried out during his life.” * 

Important as his educational theories were, however, they were 
always subordinate in importance to his philosophical teaching. 
For sixteen years Marsh taught at the University of Vermont the 
philosophy which he had developed from his various sources, and 
which was always known to his pupils as ‘ Marsh’s philosophy.’ 
The general combination of elements in that philosophy we have 
already noted. A large part of it was neo-Platonism, theologi- 
cally interpreted, for Marsh held that he found in the seventeenth- 
century Cambridge Platonists all the important ideas which his 
own generation considered peculiar to German Romanticism. 
Kant’s distinction between Reason and Understanding, for ex- 
ample, he always considered identical with that held by More, 
Cudworth, and Leighton. The ‘ New movement’ in Germany he 
held to be, not new at all, but a necessary and right revival. It 
is very doubtful whether he thought that Coleridge felt his own 
ideas as strikingly original, though he never doubted that Cole- 
ridge was the most profound and moving interpreter of those 


18 Op. cit., p. 40. 
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ideas. So far as its relation to theology was concerned, he felt 
the German movement in the main an interesting parallel, al- 
though he did recognize in Germany a spirit which was not in 
England. He says of the movement in general: “It requires 
but little knowledge of the history of philosophy and of the writ- 
ings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to know that the 
opinions of the Reformers and of all the great divines of that 
period on subjects of this sort, were far different from those of 
Mr. Locke and his followers, and were in fact essentially the 
same as those taught in this work” (The Aids to Reflection) .™* 

Early in 1829 Marsh wrote for the Christian Spectator a re- 
view of Moses Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews. Theo- 
logically the most technical of all his works, this bears the same 
evidence as the others of the vocabulary and ideas of Coleridge, 
a similarity to which he himself called attention in a letter to 
Coleridge.*® The article seems obvious enough today, but, as his 
biographer remarks, it was “ strange language for the time in 
which it was uttered.” In it Marsh defended the grammatical 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and pointed out the great value 
of the German theological criticism at which much of New Eng- 
land still shuddered in dismay. Most of all, it was the Romantic 
interpretation of the doctrines of Original Sin and of the Atone- 
ment which caused bitter attack upon this paper and upon all that 
Marsh subsequently wrote. For to the ears of a Calvinistic com- 
munity, Coleridge’s view of the Redemption as “a regeneration, 
a birth, a spiritual seed, impregnated and evolved, the germinal 
principles of a higher and enduring life;” his view of Original 
Sin, that “ man has a responsible will, and all the sin of which he 
is guilty originates solely and simply within himself ;” and his 
conception of the saving power of continual striving, must have 
sounded like heresy—or like nonsense. 

If the orthodox were amazed at Marsh’s review of Stuart, they 
may well have been horrified at his next act. By 1829 he had so 
steeped himself in Coleridge that it is no surprise to find him edit- 
ing his master with a view to extending his influence. For sev- 


14 The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. W. G. T. Shedd, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1860, Vol. 1, p. 94. 
15 Remains, p. 137. 
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eral years he had desired to publish a volume of selections from 
seventeenth century theologians, as an antidote to that ‘ material- 
ism’ which he deplored. When he learned that Coleridge had 
already performed that very work, he was doubly delighted at 
the opportunity of introducing to the public his two favorites, 
Accordingly, he set to work upon an American edition of Cole- 
ridge’s Aids to Reflection, with a “ Preliminary Essay.” That 
essay, published in 1829, may be called the first publication of 
American Transcendentalism.’® 

The usual attitude of New England toward Coleridge, before 
the publication of the Aids to Reflection, is thus expressed by 
Marsh’s contemporary and biographer, Joseph Torrey: “ Cole- 
ridge was known on this side of the Atlantic chiefly as a meta- 
physician and a poet. . . . The only work of his that had as yet 
been published in this country was his Literary Life and Opin- 
ions; and from this work many gathered that the author belonged 
to that eccentric class of transcendental philosophers, with the 
deep mystery of whose metaphysical doctrines no man of sense 
would think it worth his while to perplex himself. In short, 
Coleridge's M etaph ysics had become a sort of bye-word for some- 
thing obscure and unintelligible.”*" To attempt to introduce 
Coleridge to a broader circle of readers, then, held two dangers 
for his editor. Marsh was conscious of the apparent irony of 
suggesting as an aid to reflection a man whose name, when it was 
known at all, was regarded as synonymous with chaotic unintel- 
ligibility. In the second place, Marsh had realized from his own 
experience that agreement with the fundamental principles which 
Coleridge expressed implied a definite break with the accepted 
orthodoxy, both in theology and in philosophy. The change from 
Unitarianism to Transcendentalism, as it came about in Concord 
and Boston, was difficult enough; but it must be remembered 

16 A statement of Rufus Wilmot Griswold in his Prose Writers of America, 
P. 440, is interesting in this connection: “I can remember the period when 
the general principles of Locke, with a slight infusion of Reid, and Dugald 
Stewart, constituted the orthodox philosophical creed of New England. The 
first shock given to that system was Professor Marsh’s calm, profound, and 


luminous exposition of the doctrines of Coleridge.” 
17 Remains, p. 92. The use of the word transcendental here is indicative of 


its usual connotations in 1843. 
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that Marsh was a Vermonter, and that he had been trained at 
Andover, which in 1805 had been founded by the Calvinists, in 
opposition to Harvard which had passed to the almost complete 
control of the Unitarians. Marsh’s “ Preliminary Essay” be- 
gins, quite naturally, with a candid statement in regard to the 
situation: “‘ I must not be supposed ignorant of its bearing upon 
those questions which have so often been and still are, the prevail- 
ing topics of theological controversy among us. . . . I have not 
attempted to disguise from myself, nor do I wish to disguise 
from the readers of this work, the inconsistency of some of its 
leading principles with much that is taught and received in our 
theological circles.” ** 

Marsh’s essay is divided into two parts, in the first of which he 
interprets for the reader the main teachings of the new work, 
while in the second part he applies those teachings to the situa- 
tion in New England. It is illuminating as showing more clearly 
than any other one piece of work of the period just what the 
‘new thought’ was supposed to be. But again it must be re- 
peated that in no place, not even in this essay, does Marsh look 
upon the movement as ‘new’ in the sense in which many of the 
Transcendentalists certainly held it to be; it was always to him a 
restatement in new terminology of the doctrines of earlier the- 
ology, which seemed to him but the expression of the true belief 
of all men. His main point in the essay may be stated in one 
sentence: “ The Christian belief is the perfection of human rea- 
son.” He first calls the attention of the reader to what seems to 
him Coleridge’s most important distinction, that between the rea- 
son and the understanding. Marsh, like Coleridge, is not con- 
sistent in his use of the word reason. Sometimes it is used 
loosely, meaning evidently the logical faculty; sometimes it is 
equivalent to intuition; sometimes his distinction between the 
reason and the understanding is a distinction between truths that 
are self-evident and those that are derivative; again the word is 
used to imply that there is a world of existences and beings which 
is not the world of sense-perception, but one which is reached by 
intuitive judgment. Always, however, reason is a faculty which 


18 Complete Works of Coleridge, Vol. 1, p. 70. 
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is above understanding and which begins its work where that of 
the understanding must cease. 

The second aspect of Coleridge’s thought which Marsh praises 
is the reconciliation of religion and philosophy—a reconciliation 
which, as he points out, was regarded by orthodox New England 
thought as heresy. But, says Marsh, it is our privilege as rational 
beings and our duty as Christians to see that our convictions of 
truth rest upon right reason; how, then, are we to avoid the ap- 
plication of philosophy to theology? “I beg it to be observed 
[he says] as a matter of great moment, that it is not the method 
of the genuine philosopher to separate his philosophy and his re- 
ligion. . . . He has, and can have, rationally but one system, in 
which his philosophy becomes religious and his religion philo- 
sophical.*® . . . Every man who has reflected at all has his meta- 
physics. He cannot do otherwise. And the proper enquiry is, 
not whether we admit our philosophy into our theological and 
religious investigations, but whether our philosophy be right and 
true.” *° This again, one of the main points insisted upon by 
Coleridge and frequently spoken of as one of the distinctive ideas 
of nineteenth-century Transcendentalism, was the central point 
in Henry More’s Grand Mystery of Godliness, and may be found 
as well in his Antidote Against Atheism and in his Divine Dia- 
logues. 

In the second part of the essay Marsh goes on to say that the 
system of thought prevailing in New England is impossible for 
the thinking man. So long as men hold the principles of Locke 
and the Scottish School, they can only make and defend no es- 
sential distinction between that which is natural and that which is 
spiritual, but they cannot even find rational grounds for the feel- 
ing of moral obligation and the distinction between regret and 
remorse. Coleridge’s work, on the other hand, gives man again 
a philosophical way of thinking which will satisfy his understand- 
ing and not offend his reason. To be sure, a man may be truly 
religious and essentially a believer at heart, although his under- 
standing may be bewildered with the attempt to comprehend and 
express what he feels and knows; it is equally true that simple 


19 Op. cit., p. 78. 
20 Op. cit., p. &.. 
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people may, without metaphysics, continue to hold their faith. 
But the thinking man will demand that he be able to rise above 
doubt and confusion to a conception of religion that will satisfy 
his understanding and not contradict his reason, for, says Marsh, 
“though we may believe what passeth all understanding, we may 
not believe what is absurd or contradictory to reason.” 

The effect of this edition of Coleridge can hardly be measured. 
There was nothing sudden and dramatic about it; but it was 
definite and sure. Soon after its publication, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Marsh by Columbia; 
in 1833 Amherst honored him in the same way. His biographer 
quotes, too, from some of the many letters which were received 
by him, from “ persons of note,” some hailing the “ new system ” 
with praise, some suggesting that they too had been on the way to 
the same conclusion. 

In the Christian Examiner for March, 1833, appeared the first 
formal review of the work, that written by Frederick Henry 
Hedge, which has already been mentioned.** Not the least inter- 
esting thing about the the review is that Emerson’s biographers 
find in it one of the important sources for his knowledge of Kant, 
Fichte, and Schelling.** Three other cases of the interest of 
Emerson in Marsh’s edition of Coleridge may be cited. In 1842 
he entered in his journal a minor fact which had impressed him 
and which gives us some knowledge of the continued popularity 
of the Aids. He says: “ Edward Washburn told me that at 
Andover they sell whole shelvesful of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflec- 
tion in a year.”** In October, 1829, soon after the book was 
published, Emerson entered in his book list: ‘“ Coleridge’s Aids 
to Reflection; H. More’s Antidote to Atheism.” ** Two months 
later Emerson wrote to his aunt at length about his enthusiasm 
for Coleridge—the first extended reference to Coleridge which 

*1 It is in this review that Hedge uses for the first time, I think, the term 
transcendental philosophy in the sense in which it was seriously understood by 


New England thinkers. 
22 Cf. John S. Harrison, Teachers of Emerson, Sturgis and Walton, 1910, p. 
288. 
28 The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Vol. VI, p. 266. 
24 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 268. 
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occurs in his journals.2* Another direct connection has been 
mentioned: at the time of the first meeting, in 1836, of the so- 
ciety afterwards known as the Transcendental Club, all the mem- 
bers had been influenced by the effect which the Aids to Reflec- 
tion, in Marsh’s edition, was having upon the younger clergy of 
the day. 

Within the ten years following the publication of the book, at 
least a dozen reviews appeared in the various New England 
journals.** Not to have an article—whether laudatory or con- 
demnatory—on Coleridge and German thought was to be out of 
the fashion. The orthodox journals published reviews denounc- 
ing the new heresy and rallying orthodox forces against the great- 
est danger they had yet had to face; Coleridge was anathematized 
for his heterodoxy and laughed at for his ambiguities; the word 
‘transcendentalism ’ came to have a derogatory, often a humor- 
ous, connotation. 

The most complete and thorough criticism of the group was 
written by Noah Porter in 1847, in his “Coleridge and his 
American Disciples.” It may be read with profit by all those 
interested in a fairly complete account of the growth of the new 
enthusiasm, with its advantages and its dangers. Porter’s criti- 
cism of Coleridge, as might be expected, is mainly that of the 
theologian. As a poet and as an inspirer he finds him admirable; 
and he has no quarrel with his ascription to theology of a new 
dignity, his insistence upon the indispensable importance to the 
theologian of a sound scientific basis, and his method in theologi- 
cal inquiry. With his technical theology, however, Porter could 
not agree. However, for our purpose, the main interest im 
Porter’s paper is rather in the light which it throws upon Marsh’s 
influence on his countrymen. Written five years after the death 
of Marsh, nearly twenty after the publications of the Aids to Re 
flection, it gives an unbiased estimate of the influence of the book: 
“The American disciples of Coleridge have been numerous... 
and they have certainly been sufficiently diversified. Indeed his 


25 Op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 277-9. 
26 See, for example, North American Review, April, 1835, Vol. 40, pp. 35° 
ff.; New York Review, April, 1840, pp. 479 ff.; Bibliotheca Sacra and Thee 


logical Review, 1847, pp. 117 ff. 
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influence in this country has been wider and his reputation more 
sudden than in England. ... There are many hundreds now 
living on whose minds his writings dawned like a new light, and 
on whose ears his words fell like the trumpet note, to stir all their 
better nature, and to strengthen and confirm their broken pur- 
poses. . . . Coleridge had the advantage of being introduced to 
our theological arena by one of the most distinguished of our 
scholars. . . . President Marsh will not soon be forgotten by any- 
one who had the happiness to know him. . . . His essay pre- 
liminary to the Aids to Reflection and his criticism on Stuart’s 
Commentary on the Hebrews are among the first specimens of 
writing of their kind. . . . The influence of Coleridge on the 
philosophy and theology of New England has been, in some re- 
spects, what President Marsh desired it should be. It has opened 
new fields of inquiry and put us in possession of other modes of 
viewing religious truths. It has brought within our notice writers 
who used to be unknown to our libraries. It has rendered our 
theology tolerant . . . at the same time it has made it free. . . . 
Above all, it has contended for a wakeful, thorough, and scientific 
theology, in which, let alarmists and incapables say what they will, 
rests the hope of the church.” *” 

After his edition of the Aids of Reflection, Marsh published 
little of importance. In 1830 he reprinted Howe’s “ Blessedness 
of the Righteous ” and Bates’ “ Four Last Things,” in his Select 
Practical Theology of the Seventeenth Century. In 1833 he com- 
pleted and published in book form Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry,® which he had begun several years before ; evidently dur- 
ing the same year he also translated Hedgewisch’s work on Chro- 
nology. Other works he had in mind, and notes of them remain. 
One was a system of logic, which was to follow in its general 
divisions and arrangement of matter the German work of J. F. 
Fries ; this he began at the suggestion of Charles Theodore Follen, 
the first professor of German at Harvard.2® The “ great work” 

27 Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Review, 1847, vol. iv, pp. 161 ff. 

28 The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. Herder, translated from the Ger- 
man by James Marsh, 2 vols., Burlington, Edward Smith, 1833. 


29See Follen’s letter, Remains, pp. 151 ff. A few chapters of Marsh’s work 
on psychology also appear in the Remains, pp. 238-367. 
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which he projected and upon which his attention was continually 
directed, was “ to prepare himself by reading and reflecting, for 
taking a comprehensive view of all the parts of knowledge, as 
constituting a connected and organic whole, and to understand the 
relations and relative importance of the parts.” That, of course, 
had been his ambitious attempt in the reorganization of the uni- 
versity. 

But his principal work during these years—the principal work 
of his life—was always his teaching, and the inculcation in the 
minds of his students of those ideas which he had worked out for 
himself. We may well question what influence these ideas, so 
heterodox for their day (and how heterodox they were may be 
realized if we recall the reception of Emerson’s American Scholar 
at Harvard, nearly ten years after many of its ideas were, if not 
commonplace, at least accepted, at Vermont) had upon those 
people who came daily under their influence. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Marsh did not meet with some opposition even in his 
own locality, which came gradually to accept his teachings. 
There must have been some in his faculty, though it would seem 
a high tribute to the man himself that he was able to introduce his 
radically different system of study without a dissenting voice from 
his colleagues. That there were grave doubts expressed by the 
faculties of other institutions the following statement made by the 
Reverend Willard Child in 1854, indicates: “If I were called 
upon to name the respect in which the university has performed 
the most valuable service in the cause of human cultivation, and 
deserved best the gratitude of the world, I should say without 
hesitation as a pioneer in the investigations and the teaching of a 
more spiritual philosophy than that which had, for a long time, 
satisfied the scholars of our country. . . . It was perhaps natural 
that a college to which the pole star was more nearly vertical than 
any other in the land, should be soonest stirred to the inquiry 
whether there was not some point in the spiritual universe by a 
reference to which the method of its movement might be scientifi- 
cally interpreted, instead of our being left at the mercy of an 
ever-shifting empiricism. And if at the outset, some of the wise 
Doctors did shake their heads and prognosticate disaster because 
the boys at Burlington were ‘tampering with Coleridge and the 
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German philosophy,’ I believe that the alarm has pretty well 
passed, and that it is now quite generally allowed, that there are 
some things in heaven and earth, of which, if the old sensual phi- 
losophy dreamed, it could do little else but dream.” *° +, © 

It happens that Marsh’s students have left a record of those 
years and of the impression which he made upon them. In 1854 
the alumni of the University of Vermont gathered to celebrate 
the semi-centennial of the founding of the university. By this 
time the centre of Transcendentalism had swung to Concord. 
Marsh had been dead twelve years. Although one might expect, 
upon such an occasion, to hear frequent mention of the illustrious 
dead, one is not prepared for what he finds with regard to Marsh. 
There is no section of the proceedings ** of that reunion which is 
not filled with references to him, to his personality, his teaching, 
his work, his influence. Certainly in the minds of the students 
and alumni of the University of Vermont in 1854 there was no 
doubt that their college had been the originator and the center of 
the new movement which by this time had spread its influence 
throughout New England, and there was also no question as to 
who had been responsible for the position which the university 
had held. His successor, the Reverend John Wheeler, spoke at 
length of his connection with the history of the institution, and 
of its study and discipline upon the new principles. But far more 
interesting than that thoughtful and measured tribute is the 
rhetoric of the orator of the day, James R. Spaulding, the founder 
of the New York World. His oration, called in the twentieth 
century, by one who had heard it, “one of the finest pieces of 
philosophical radicalism ever pronounced on any academic oc- 
casion,” ** was called, “ Our Lesson and our Work; or Spiritual 
Philosophy and Material Politics.” Says the orator: “ That 
which more than all else peculiarizes our Alma Mater is her in- 
culcation of a spiritual as opposed to a material philosophy. 
Here—notable as are the unity and symmetry of her whole plan 

30 Historical Discourse, p. 229. 

81 An account of the proceedings of the occasion may be found in the His- 
torical Discourse already referred to. 

32D. P. Kingsley, “ Centennial Oration,” The Centennial Anniversary of the 


Graduation of the First Class of the University of Vermont, Burlington, 1905, 
Pp. 227. 
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of education—lies her paramount distinction. Her philosophical 
training differs from that of most of her sister colleges in kind, 
and from that of all either in kind or in degree.” ** The vocabu- 
lary and the principles of Coleridge are equally evident through- 
out the entire speech. History is the “ great drama of an ever- 
unfolding Providence, infusing hope and reverential thoughts of 
man and his destination ” ; “‘ there is in the universal heart of man 
a native and ineradicable religious sentiment which makes gen- 
eral atheism impossible ” ; “a natural law is upon man to live as 
an individual as well as a social being”; “we have learned to 
know that our philosophy and our religion differ only in the 
forms which distinguish without separating them”; “the Chris- 
tian religion deals with the individual mind and spirit of man. 
. . . It enslaves not the Will but restores the Will to full liberty 
by raising it to its native seat.” Finally he declares: “I main- 
tain that . . . the faithful alumni of this university are bound to 
take the side of the inherent Rights of Man against the vested 
Rights of Power. The absolute unconditional character of Right 
and Wrong, the inborn, inalienable supremacy of Conscience, the 
free and self-determining power of the Will, and man’s instinctive 
sense of God, Freedom, Immortality, and the moral necessity of a 
believing spirit—these, if you are true to your education, are 
your vital convictions. They contravene that material system 
which makes utility the ground of good and evil, and generalizes 
primary principles and motives from the visible world and out- 
ward experience. . . . Believing that Right and Wrong are eter- 
nal unchanging verities, and that they are authoritatively declared 
and enjoined by Conscience, and that you have a Will able to sub- 
mit to them or revolt against them, you are obliged to believe in 
your own indefeasible and unconditional responsibility. . . . In 
judging of government you have—what many others have not— 
a settled starting point, a distinct criterion, an actualizing idea, 
the right of the individual to order all his relations with freedom 
according to Reason.” 

Coleridge and Marsh had done their work well, if we are to 
credit not only the speaker but the enthusiasm with which he was 


83 Historical Discourse, p. 52. 
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received. More evidence of the same sort may be found in the 
“Poem” of the occasion. The most interesting piece of evi- 
dence, however, is to be found in the “ Creed” of the Vermont 
graduate, as it was read by one of Marsh’s pupils, the Reverend 
Aaron G. Pease.** “It used to be said a few years since,” he 
began, “that the university men were all ear-marked ; and it was 
pretty well understood whose was the hand that put the mark on.” 
Then, after an eulogy of Marsh, he passes on to what he calls the 
“literary and philosophical creed” of the graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Leaving out the inevitable tribute to the 
faculty and alumni, we find that the creed is composed of six 
articles: (1) He believes in Conscience—he believes that every 
man has a Conscience, and that it is the same in all men. (2) 
He believes in the distinction between the Reason and the Under- 
standing. Without this distinction there can be no such thing 
as a rational faith. We wish to believe, but matters of faith 
must, from the necessity of the case, transcend the Understand- 
ing. And if Reason and Understanding are identical, then our 
faith is entirely independent of Reason, and we could not with 
any consistency claim that our faith was rational. But every man 
wants . . . to believe in things which are beyond the Understand- 
ing, but which at the same time commend themselves to him as 
rational and true, and this he can do if he holds to the distinction 
between the Reason and the Understanding. (3) He believes in 
the distinction between Nature and the Spirit, or between the 
Natural and the Spiritual. The one he regards as the region of 
freedom and responsibility, the other as the region of necessity. 
. . » Hence he holds consistently to the freedom of the Will, and 
the consequent and absolute responsibility and personality of the 
human soul. (4) He believes in Coleridge—not that he was 
destitute of error and faults; but he takes him as a minuend—a 
quantity to be diminished ; he believes that he had both error and 
faults, which are to be subtracted from his total amount of doc- 
trine and character. But... you will have enough left to set 
up an army of ordinary great men in a good and thriving busi- 
ness during life. (5) He believes in Professor Marsh. This 


34 Historical Discourse, pp. 116 ff. 
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article comes in very naturally here, for in this country, at least, 
whenever one of these great names is pronounced, the other is not 
a great way off. He believes in Professor Marsh as the man to 
whom the university and the cause of education in this country, 
and his own mind, are more deeply indebted than to any other 
man. ... (6) He believes in the University of V ermont—as its 
greatest teacher operated upon and moulded the minds of his im- 
mediate pupils, so in a degree has this university operated upon 
the institutions and education of this country. 

When we realize that these were the reactions of men of mature 
years to their training as undergraduates, we may begin to ap- 
preciate something of the way in which the ideas of Coleridge 
were disseminated throughout New England, and then through 
the rest of the United States.*® Particularly we may realize 
something of the importance in its time of the Vermont School of 
Transcendentalism. 

The exact relation of this movement to the Concord Trans- 
cendentalism which is so much more familiar requires another 
study. It is my impression, from references which I have not 
yet thoroughly substantiated, that, directly and indirectly, Marsh’s 
pupils influenced, not only that group, but members of the St. 
Louis School a few years later. Marsh himself was well ac- 
quainted with many of the so-called New England Transcenden- 
talists ; he made frequent visits to Boston, where he visited Chan- 
ning, Ticknor, Bancroft, and others, by all of whom he was re- 
ceived with honor.** With the extremes to which the movement 
went, as illustrated, for example, in the Brook Farm experiment, 
he had no sympathy. A letter of his on the subject, written in 
1841, shows that clearly. “ The schemes cherished in New York 
are very nearly of the same character, I suppose, as those which 
Mr. Ripley and others are going to commence near Boston on 
the first of April (an ominous day!) and it may be prudent for 
the New Yorkers to wait the result of their experiment... . 


85 Of the students who attended Marsh’s lectures, eighty-one became teach- 
ers, fourteen of them in colleges; seventy-two became clergymen. According 
to the alumni report published by the university, they were to be found in 
nearly every state in the union. 

36 Cf. George B. Cheever, “ Characteristics of the Christian Philosopher,” 
The Dartmouth, 1844, pp. 67-72. 
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Ripley says it requires men of Christian spirit, above the grovel- 
ling selfishness of the world, and the grand error I take to be in 
the hope which he indulges of finding men in this world suffi- 
ciently under the law of pure reason, or even sufficiently raised 
by divine grace above the selfishness of human nature, to live to- 
gether on such terms as they propose. Every scheme of social 
existence which does not assume the principle of self-seeking, as 
giving law practically to the conduct of men in their intercourse 
with each other, and form its arrangements on that assumption, 
will and must fail. It would be just as rational to propose me- 
chanical theories without taking into account the law of gravity. 
. . . These reformers . . . hope to redeem the world by a sort 
of dilettanti process, to purge off its grossness, to make a political 
paradise in which hard work shall become easy, dirty things clean, 
and the churl a churl no longer.” * 

Whatever the exact relation between the group in Vermont 
and the later Transcendentalists, there seems no question that 
without a knowledge of the earlier school, the complex of ideas 
surrounding the movement must remain as vague as it ever was. 
The influence of Marsh’s writings alone was great enough to 
make him a figure of importance; but no one can compute the in- 
fluence which he extended through his teaching and by his con- 
tact with students during an excited age. 

If for no other reason, Marsh would be important to students 
of English and American thought because of his insistence on the 
direct descent of English idealistic thought, and his constant 
reiteration that the characteristic ideas of the Kantian school 
were already implicit in the work of the seventeenth century 
thinkers, a position with which modern scholarship is coming 
more and more to agree. One’s final estimate of Marsh must be 
that he was himself but a later Cambridge Platonist. His virtues 
and his faults he shares with his predecessors. Like them, he 
was conditioned by the fact that he was trained as a theologian, 
and that his attempt was always, not to found a new philosophy, 
apart from his theology, but to bring the two into harmony. Like 
them, too, he was fundamentally more interested in ethics than 


37 Ibid., p. 67. 
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in metaphysics, and doubtless he quoted to his students upon 
many occasions the central thought of More’s Enchiridion 
Ethicum: “ Ethics is the art of living well and happily.” Chris- 
tianity, to him as to the Cambridge Platonists, was not a mere 
philosophy, nor a mere religion, but a way of life. In his calm- 
ness, his moderation, his courage in the face of a world which 
must often have considered him either a heretic or a madman, he 
was, again, like the earlier thinkers. Most of all, his influence, 
like theirs, can be measured only when in some way we have 
learned to estimate the effect upon a generation of that sort of 
teaching in which Marsh, like Henry More, excelled, the teaching 
which consisted in transference of personality, and which caused, 


in the true sense, ‘ conversion’ of hundreds of students. 
Marjorie H. NIcorson, 


Goucuer COLLEGE. 











THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION IN THE SANKHYA 
PHILOSOPHY.* 


FTER proving the multiplicity of the individual Purusas 
A in verse eighteen, the author of the Sdnkhya Karika next 
proceeds, in verse twenty-one, to set forth the reasons for the 
evolution of the embodiment or investment with which they are 
associated. The verse runs thus: “For the sake of Purusa’s 
perception of Prakriti and for his release, a union of the two 
takes place, which resembles a union of the halt and the blind. 
By that union a creation is effected.” Gaudapada, one of the 
great commentators on the Sdnkhya, interprets this verse in this 
way: “ The union of Soul with Nature is for its (i.e., Nature’s) 
perception ; that is, the Soul perceives Nature . . . and the other 
effects including the gross elements. The purpose to be attained 
is the union of Nature with Soul; and the same union, which is 
also for the abstraction [or release] of the latter, resembles the 
association of the halt and blind. Just as a lame man and a 
blind man, when deserted by their fellow-travellers . . . agree to 
divide between them the duties of walking and seeing; and ac- 
cordingly the lame man mounts on the blind man’s shoulder and 
is thus carried on his journey, whilst the blind man is enabled to 
pursue his route by the directions of his companion, so, in the 
same manner, the faculty of seeing is in the soul, which is thus like 
the lame man, while the faculty of moving is in Nature, which re- 
sembles, therefore, the blind man. Further, just as the lame man 
and the blind man part, when their mutual object is accomplished, 
and they have reached their journey’s end, so Nature, having 
effected the liberation of Soul, ceases to act; and Soul, having 
perceived Nature, obtains release. And consequently, their re- 
spective purposes being effected, the connexion between them is 
dissolved. Finally, by that union, a creation is effected. As the 
birth of a child proceeds from the union of male and female, so 


1 This article is submitted by J. K. Majumdar, whose father, the author, 
recently died. 
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the productions of creation result from the connexion of Nature 
and Soul.” 

Similar reasons are expressed in the following verses: “ This 
evolution of Nature ... is performed for the deliverance of 
each individual Soul; and for the sake of one precisely as for 
another” (Verse 56). “ As it is a function of milk, an unintelli- 
gent [substance], to nourish the calf, so it is the office of the 
Pradhana to liberate the Soul” (Verse 57). “As people engage 
in acts to relieve desires, so does the undiscrete [principle] to 
liberate the Soul” (Verse 58). With these should also be read 
aphorism twenty-three of Sadhana Pada in the Yoga Sutram, 
which runs thus: “ The union between the Percipient or Purusa, 
and the Percept or Prakriti together with her evolutes, takes place 
for the sake of knowing the essential nature of the power of the 
Percipient and the Percept.” Vyasa, the great commentator of 
the Yoga Philosophy, comments on this in the following terms: 
“When the percipient Purusa is united with his own Percepts 
for the sake of their perception, the knowledge or experience of 
their essential nature following from such union is called enjoy- 
ment (bhoga): and the knowledge of the essential nature of the 
Percipient’s own self is called release.” In the Sdnkhya Pra- 
vachana Sutram, also, the object of creation is said to be the same. 
“Creation [results] from passion (i.¢., the desire to perceive 
Prakriti and her evolutes), and release from Dispassion (i.e., in- 
difference to them) ” (Chap. II, 9). 

From the above account it is evident that the real object of 
creation is twofold; (a) the perception or experience of Prakriti 
and her evolutes by Purusa, and (b) the release of Purusa from 
the bondage consequent upon such perception or experience. 
Now an important question suggests itself, namely, whose pur- 
pose is it that necessitates the creation? The Sdnkhya Karika 
says it is the object of both Purusa and Prakriti, as in the case of 
the lame man and the blind man; for Purusa has the power of 
perceiving, but no power of acting, whereas Prakriti has the 
power of acting, but no power of perceiving. Their union is, 
therefore, necessary for the purpose, in the former case of pursu- 
ing a route safely, and in the latter case, of properly accomplish- 
ing the act of creation. 
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This analogy suggests one important point; the function of 
Purusa is guidance and that of Prakriti is activity as guided by 
Purusa; and both are necessary for the purposes of evolution or 
creation. But guidance is also a kind of activity. When the 
lame man guides the blind man in pursuing their journey, he acts, - 
and without such activity the proper and safe completion of their 
journey is impossible; similarly, when Purusa guides Prakriti in 
her evolution, he acts, and without such an act evolution is im- 
possible. That is to say, Purusa is as active as Prakriti, though 
in a different form. But this important point has been overlooked 
by Gaudapdda in his commentary, perhaps for the reason that it 
seems to him inconsistent with verse fifty-seven, as quoted above. 
But really there is no inconsistency. In commenting upon this 
verse Gaudapida observes: “It is here objected that, ‘ Nature is 
irrational, and Soul is rational. How, then, can Nature, like a 
rational thing, understand that Soul is to be provided in the three 
worlds with the objects of sense, and at last with liberation?’ 
This is no doubt true; but it is also a fact that action and cessa- 
tion of action are both observed in irrational things; whence it is 
said: ‘ As grass and water taken by the cow are assimilated into 
milk, and nourish the calf, and as [the secretion ceases] when 
the calf is grown; so Nature [acts spontaneously] for the libera- 
tion of Soul.’ And this is the agency of an unintelligent thing.” 
Vachaspati Misra, another great commentator of the Samkhya, 
makes the following observations: “ An unintelligent thing also 
is known to act for the purpose of realizing a need, as for instance, 
the unintelligent milk acts for the nourishment of a calf. Simi- 
larly, Prakriti, though unintelligent, acts for the release of 
Purusa.” He then proceeds to prove that such an act of the milk 
cannot be said to be due to its being guided by Isvara; for Isvara, 
being an intelligent being, can act only either for a selfish end, or 
for an altruistic one; but both are in fact impossible for Him. 
He cannot be supposed to act in order to remove His own want, 
since He has none; nor can He be supposed to act from kindness 
to the jivas, for, then, He would have made them all happy; and, 
furthermore, no such kindness is possible before they are created. 
If it is supposed that He first made them unhappy, and then tried 
to relieve their unhappiness, it would have been better for Him 
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not to have created them at all. Again, if it is said that He 
creates in order to relieve the pains which the sivas suffer on ac- 
count of their own actions, the reply will be, that as Isvara Him- 
self is the giver of the fruits of actions, it would have been better 
for Himself not to have created at all. For these reasons Isvara 
cannot be said to guide the act of the milk; the milk spontaneously 
acts to nourish the calf. Similarly, Prakriti acts spontaneously to 
release Purusa. A similar text is found in the Samkhya Pra- 
vachana Sutram. 

The main object of the above commentaries is evidently to prove 
that the Prakriti’s activity of creation is entirely self-guided and 
spontaneous. Purusa has nothing to do with it, and is an indif- 
ferent spectator only. But I fail to see how that conclusion fol- 
lows. The milk acts, i.¢., flows into the mouth of the calf through 
a definite channel, to wit, the udders of the cow, not spontaneously, 
but by reason of being prompted and guided by the desire of the 
cow to feed the calf, when the latter sucks the udders. Thus two 
incentives prompt the milk to act: (a) the desire of the cow to 
feed her calf, and (b) the desire of the calf to have the milk. In 
the absence of either, no action of the milk will take place. This 
shows that the activity of the milk is not really spontaneous, not 
really determined by the milk itself. Similarly, creation by 
Prakriti is not spontaneous or determined entirely by herself, for, 
otherwise, the analogy will fail; and that this is the true meaning 
of the verse is corroborated by verse fifty-eight as quoted above. 
Gaudapada comments on this verse thus: “As people, being in- 
fluenced by desire, engage in acts of various kinds for its gratifi- 
cation or fulfilment, and desist when the object is accomplished, 
so Pradhana, active for the purpose of liberating Soul, desists, 
after having effected the twofold purpose of Soul; one, cognizance 
or enjoyment of the objects of sense; the other, cognizance of 
the difference between Soul and qualities (gunas).” And VA- 
chaspati makes the following observations: “ Autsukya is ichcha, 
i.c., desire or wish; that desire or wish is gratified when it attains 
its object ; the object is egoistic, because it is characterized as de- 
sired. Similarly, the Unmanifested [Prakriti] engages in [crea- 
tive] acts for the release of Purusa.” With these should also be 
read verse fifty-nine in which it is stated that just as a dancing 
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girl ceases dancing when she has finished her performance, so 
Prakriti ceases to further show herself to Purusa when she has 
finished her exhibition to him. In this analogy the dancing girl’s 
cessation of dancing being deliberate, Prakriti’s cessation also 
must be deliberate, if the analogy has any meaning. This also 
proves that Prakriti is conscious, because she is capable of acting 
deliberately. 

It is explicitly admitted in verse fifty-eight and in the com- 
mentaries upon it, as quoted above, that as people engage in ac- 
tions under the influence of desires, so Prakriti, too, engages in 
the act of creation under the influence of a desire, namely, the de- 
sire for release of Purusa. Now an important question here sug- 
gests itself. How can Prakriti have a desire? Only an intelli- 
gent being can have a desire, for a desire involves a consciousness 
of an end or object desired. But Prakriti is said to be uncon- 
scious ; how then can she have a consciousness of an end or ob- 
ject, namely, the release of Purusa? She is therefore either con- 
scious, or the desire is not her own, but that of another being 
prompting and guiding her in creation. Whose desire, then, may 
it be? It must be the desire of Purusa. But we have already 
proved that Prakriti is really conscious, inasmuch as she is per- 
vaded by a Conscious Principle, to wit, Purusa. Consequently, 
she may have a conscious desire, but nevertheless, she being only 
an element of Purusa, her desire is either the same as that of 
Purusa, or subordinate to it. Thus Prakriti is ultimately guided 
in her creative activity by the desire of Purusa. But it has been 
said before that the object of creation is twofold, namely, bhoga 
or observation and enjoyment of the created objects by Purusa, 
and His liberation from the bondage that follows upon that bhoga. 
What then is the desire of Purusa that guides Prakriti in the 
creation? It must be the desire for creation itselfi—the desire 
that He may observe and enjoy the creatures and then liberate 
Himself from the bondage resulting from that observation and 
enjoyment. Or, in other words, it is the desire of Purusa to bind 
Himself by creation and then to liberate Himself from the invest- 
ments which He assumes for that purpose. 

This conclusion may seem, at first sight, to be absurd, for it 
indicates that Purusa first weaves the web of His own bondage 
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and then struggles to extricate Himself therefrom. Is not that a 
mark of indiscretion and unwisdom? Moreover, it is difficult to 
discover any reason why an eternally perfect and free Being 
should have such a desire at all. As we have found, Vachaspati 
raises some other objections to Purusa’s having a desire for crea- 
tion. It is true that every desire has reference to an egoistic end, 
present with the desire. But it may be objected that such a de- 
sire is impossible for a perfect, free and Omniscient Being. Yet 
the desire of such a Being need not have all the characteristics of 
a human desire; a human desire is an event in time and refers to 
an object which is unattained at the time. But the Supreme 
Purusa’s desire for creation is not an event in time, it is eternal, 
because creation itself is eternal, as the Sankhya maintains. 
Again, the object of such an eternal desire cannot be an object in 
time, i.e., an object which is unattained at the time of desiring it, 
but attainable in a future time; the object is, in fact, eternally co- 
present with the desire. But it may be objected that such a de- 
sire is inconceivable, for a desire, whose object is co-present with 
it, is a satisfied desire, and, as such, ceases to be a genuine desire. 
No doubt, this is true of human desires; but as for a desire which 
is itself eternal and whose object is also eternal, the objection is 
quite irrelevant. Of course, then, such a desire has no resem- 
blance to a human desire and may, therefore, be designated by a 
different name; we may call it perfect spontanesty or perfect 
will. Divine Will is perfect and as such does not admit of being 
expressed in terms of desire, purpose, or volition, as ordinarily 
understood ; its essence is perfect spontaneity or spontaneous ac- 
tivity. Thus, the Absolute Purusa may be said to have a desire in 
the only appropriate sense that it is His inherent and eternal na- 
ture to effect a creation and thereby to bind Himself, and then to 
struggle to regain His freedom. Creation, Bondage, Release— 
these are three stages through which His eternal creative activity 
passes. In numerous other accounts of the Sankhya Doctrine 
given in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, in the Bhagabatgité, 
in the Srimad Bhdagabata, etc., it is distinctly stated that the Su- 
preme Purusa or Isvara is a Perfect Will or Active Principle; 
that He is the direct Cause, Sustainer and Destroyer of the mani- 
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fested world; and that Prakriti is nothing but His tool or instru- 
ment. 

We now come to a general conclusion. Creation is due to the 
union of Purusa and Prakriti; but this union is not an event in 
time, that is, it does not take place at a particular point of time, 
but is eternal. The object of this union is, in so far as it is de- 
sired by Prakriti, to bind Purusa by providing Him with number- 
less objects of knowledge and enjoyment, and then, to release Him 
by producing His complete satisfaction. Insofar as it is desired 
by the Supreme Purusa, the object of this union is to have objects 
for His knowledge and enjoyment, which, as a knowing and will- 
ing Being, he cannot do without, and thereby to bind Himself 
with those objects as His investments or embodiments, or the 
definite sets of limited conditions or vehicles, each of which is 
unique in nature; and then to work out His release from that 
bondage by gradually attaining true and adequate knowledge both 
of Himself and of them. The result of such a union is Creation, 
or, more appropriately, Evolution. 

After describing, in this way, the object of the union between 
Purusa and Prakriti, and the cause of creation, the author of the 
Sankhya proceeds to describe the details of creation. Before we 
proceed to consider these details we should bear in mind one im- 
portant point. Some regard the process of creation as cosmic, 
while others regard it as individual or psychological. The former 
maintain that by creation the Sdnkhya means the creation or evo- 
lution of the investments or embodiments by which the Supreme 
Purusa or Isvara binds Himself and thus assumes the forms of 
the Individual Purusas or jivas as well as of all other objects, all 
of which together constitute the world; while the latter maintain 
that the process of evolution really means that process by which 
each Individual Purusa binds himself and struggles to release 
himself from bondage until he returns upon himself and regains 
his freedom. If we accept the first view we must say that the 
process is really cosmical inasmuch as Isvara Himself originates 
and passes through it; while, if we accept the second view, we 
must say that it is really psychological or individual, for it is the 
Individual Purusa who causes and undergoes it. Apparently, 
these two views are wide apart, but upon close examination 
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they seem to be reconcilable. For the individual Purusa is none 
but the Supreme Purusa, as invested with the three gunas, or 
working and realizing Himself in and through the evolutes of 
Prakriti, so that the process of evolution which the former under- 
goes is that which the latter creates and passes through. 

Though this is true from one point of view, yet, from another 
point of view, there is an essential difference between the two 
kinds of processes. The Supreme Purusa in His essential and 
absolute nature is not identical with the Supreme Purusa as in- 
vested with the three gunas; or, in other words, there is a funda- 
mental difference between the Supreme Purusa and the Individual 
Purusa, just as there is a fundamental difference between the 
self and an idea, though the latter is nothing but the self as act- 
ing or expressing itself in a definite way. Such being the case, 
it cannot be said that the process of creation as determined by the 
Supreme Purusa is identical with that as determined by the In- 
dividual Purusa, even though the latter is included in the former. 
For other reasons also those two kinds of process are held to be 
distinct. . 

Those who maintain that there are multitudinous Purusas each 
of whom is absolute, think that each Purusa creates his own 
world of bondage, and the processes by which he weaves his own 
web must be thoroughly individual and therefore psychological. 
They adduce the following evidence in support of their conclu- 
sion: First, the Sankhya proceeds to state the processes of evolu- 
tion in detail immediately after declaring the multiplicity of the 
Purusas; this shows that the Sdnkhya means to describe those 
processes by which each Purusa weaves the web of his own bond- 
age, i.e., he constructs the cosmos of his own experience and en- 
joyment. Therefore, the processes are wholly psychological and 
have, at least directly, no cosmic meaning. Secondly, the primary 
object of the Sdnkhya is practical, i.c., to find out the proper means 
by which each individual Purusa, thus bound, may achieve his 
liberation. And this means is described to be the full enjoyment 
and complete knowledge of the cosmos, thus constructed, as well 
as the true knowledge of his own essential nature and of the real 
character of his relations with Prakriti and her evolutes. Thirdly, 
if we consider the development of the categories beginning with 
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the Mahat as described in the Sdnkhya, commencing at the crea- 
tion and ending with the release of the Individual Purusa, we find 
that this development is wholly individual or psychological. It 
is a development due to the struggle of the Individual Purusa to 
regain his own freedom and to attain his own release. 

But these reasons are not sufficient to support their conclusion. 
For, in the first place, they are based upon the presupposition that 
Purusas are multitudinous and that there is no Supreme Purusa 
of whom they are mere modes or differentiations, and this view 
is wholly erroneous. In the second place, though it is true that 
each Individual Purusa constructs the cosmos of his own experi- 
ence and enjoyment, yet, the categories—to wit, consciousness or 
intellect, self-consciousness, the mind, the senses, the subtle and 
the gross elements—are not his own creations but are, in a sense, 
‘given’ to him, for the construction of his own world of experi- 
ence, and are the data with which he begins to construct that 
world. In the third place, to find out the proper means to his 
release, it is indispensable to know how he has come to be in- 
vested with these categories, and what is his real relation to them. 
This question is one that cannot be answered merely by tracing 
the psychological development of the categories or his investments, 
and by describing the psychological processes of the construction 
of his cosmos of experience. This is really a metaphysical or 
cosmological question, and can be answered only by describing 
the process of creation or evolution which Prakriti passes through 
as the instrument of the Supreme Purusa, when she is united with 
Him. Thus creation or evolution has a cosmic meaning. 

That this is the true view of creation has been conclusively 
proven before and may be further confirmed by citing other texts 
from other treatises containing summary accounts of the Saénkhya 
Philosophy. Take, for instance, the following: “As the worm 
that makes the cocoon binds itself completely on all sides by 
means of the threads that it weaves itself, so Purusa, though in 
reality above the gunas, invests Himself on all sides with them ” 
(Mahabharata, Sdntiparva, chap. 303, 3). This verse, coupled 
with other verses quoted before, show that Purusa Himself is the 
real cause of the gunas with which He binds Himself. Now, 
what are these gunas in the present case? They are evidently the 
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twenty-three categories or principles, beginning with the Mahat 
and ending with the five gross elements, which constitute the 
body. Mark carefully the essential point of the analogy: it 
means to emphasize that just as the worm is the cause of both the 
threads and the bondage, so Purusa is the cause, both of the 
gunas (%.¢e., the evolutes), and His bondage. From this it is evi- 
dent that it is Purusa who evolves the categories beginning with 
the Mahat and the rest, and binds (i.e., invests) Himself with 
them. Now, the question may be asked, Who is that Purusa who 
evolves those categories? Is He the Supreme Purusa or the in- 
dividual Purusa? If He be the Supreme Purusa the evolution 
will be cosmic, otherwise it will be psychological. But if we read 
this verse together with the other verses quoted before, it becomes 
evident that the evolution referred to is in fact caused by the 
Supreme Purusa. There are other verses also to support this 
view. The creation or evolution is therefore cosmical. 

But we must guard ourselves against one misconception. Some 
use the term ‘cosmical’ in this connexion in its wider sense. 
They say that the categories, thus created or evolved, are uni- 
versal, not particular, i.e., not those which constitute the individ- 
uality of each Purusa or jiva. For instance, the Mahat is not the 
consciousness or intellect of a particular Purusa or man, but the 
Universal Consciousness or Intellect regarded as a cosmic power 
called by some ‘ Hiranyagarva.’ This point can be settled if we 
examine verses ten and eleven of the Kdrikd, as follows: “ The 
Manifested is caused, non-eternal, limited, changeful, multiform, 
dependent, attributive, conjunct, and subordinate; the Unmani- 
fested is the opposite. The Manifested has . . . constituents, 
and is indiscriminative, objective, generic [i.e., enjoyable by all 
Souls], irrational and productive, just as is Prakriti, while the 
opposite is true of the soul in these respects also.” From these 
quotations it is plain that the categories beginning with the Mahat 
and ending with the five gross elements, which are the Manifested, 
are particular rather than universal,—that is to say, unique, in the 
case of each individual Purusa or jiva. The embodiment or in- 
vestment by means of which the Supreme Purusa is individualized 
or differentiated is particular and unique in the case of each in- 
dividual Purusa, or man, and the categories or principles which 
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constitute that embodiment or investment must, therefore, also be 
particular and unique. For instance, the Mahat of one individual 
Purusa differs from that of another. It is true that the con- 
sciousness or intellect of one man possesses some features which 
are common to that of all other men, and that this is the reason 
why all consciousnesses or intellects are called by the same name. 
Nevertheless, each man’s consciousness or intellect is unique and 
particular: or, in other words, they are the specialized modes, 
moments or differentiations, of One Universal Consciousness or 
Intellect, possessed by the Supreme Purusa or Isvara, and not 
possessed by another being called Hiranyagarva. Even though 
we suppose that such a being was created at first, still he is also 
a specialized mode of the Supreme Purusa. But, in reality, 
Hiranyagarva means, not an individualized being, but that which 
is prolific of, or capable of producing, innumerable things. And 
this description is strictly true of consciousness or intellect, be- 
cause it is that principle which reveals to a man all things that 
constitute the cosmos of his experience. 

What is true of consciousness or intellect is also true of all 
other categories such as self-consciousness, the eleven senses and 
the subtle and the gross elements. Some doubt may arise about 
the fact that the subtle and the gross elements also are particular 
and unique in the case of each individual Purusa. For instance, 
are not earth, water, fire, and ether all universal or cosmic ele- 
ments? And if so, how can they be unique to each individual 
Purusa? The Sdnkhya will perhaps reply that though, as ab- 
stractions, they are universal and common to all Purusas, yet, as 
concrete realities, they are unique objects to each Purusa: the 
earth which one Purusa perceives and enjoys is not exactly the 
earth which another Purusa perceives and enjoys, and similarly 
in the case of the other elements. Each of them is universal in 
the sense that it possesses some features which are perceived and 
enjoyed by all Purusas, although it has other features which are 
unique for each Purusa. Those who try to explain evolution as 
cosmic in the wider sense forget the impossibility of there being 
a universal Intellect which is not, or is apart from, any particular 
intellect ; or a Universal Self-consciousness which is not, or is apart 
from, any particular self-consciousness; etc., etc. Even if we 
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can conceive all these, as Manifested, they all must be caused, 
limited, changeable, and therefore, as the Kdrikd says, not uni- 
versal at all. It may be contended that all the particular intellects 
must be the particular modes, moments, or differentiations of an 
individualized Universal Intellect, and analogously with all other 
categories ; but such a contention is not tenable, inasmuch as even 
the supposed individualized universal Intellect, etc., must be, as 
the Kdrikd asserts, the Manifested, and, for that reason, particu- 
lar, limited, and changeable. Again, from the verses quoted 
above from the Mahabharata, etc., it is evident that the evolutes 
beginning with Mahat and ending with the gross elements are 
nothing but the investments by means of which the Supreme 
Purusa or Isvara binds Himself and thereby differentiates or in- 
dividualizes Himself into numberless Purusas or jivas: thus 
those evolutes are all particular and unique in the case of each 
individual Purusa, because he himself is particular and unique. 
Max Miiller’s main contention in support of his view that the 
Mahat or Intellect is the first step in the cosmic growth of the 
universe, is that, Prakriti being originally dull and senseless, the 
first step of her evolution must naturally be her illumination or 
intellectualization in the form of consciousness or intellect. 
Therefore, Mahat, being nothing but “ Prakriti illuminated and 
intellectualized,” must be the first step in the cosmic growth of 
Prakriti, and, as such, universal. But the argument seems to me 
erroneous. In the first place, Prakriti, before her creation or 
evolution, is an abstraction, for, the Sdnkhya positively tells us 
that creation is eternal, while, according to the Sdnkhya doctrine 
of satkdrya, consciousness or intellect exists in some form in 
Prakriti previously to its creation or evolution. Thus Prakriti 
is not absolutely dull and senseless, but contains the element of 
consciousness or intellect, even when apparently undeveloped, and 
hence she does not require to be further illuminated and intel- 
lectualized. Therefore Mahat is not “ Prakriti illuminated and 
intellectualized,” but a particular and unique investment which the 
Supreme Purusa creates or evolves through Prakriti in order to 
bind Himself, and thereby differentiate Himself, into a jiva or 
individual Purusa. In the second place, we have already proved 
that the Mahat is an evolute particular and unique in the case of 
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each individual Purusa. Miller further tells us that we should 
read the Sdnkhya in two texts. In the old text, the Sdnkhya ap- 
pears, here and there, to give indication of the cosmic process of 
evolution, while in the recent text, the process of evolution is 
interpreted psychologically or epistemologically. This may be 
true, because as we have shown before, the process of evolution 
has two stages; the first cosmical, and the second psychological. 
But this does not imply that the whole or a part of the process of 
evolution is cosmical in the wider sense, or in the sense in which 
he supposes it to be so. 

Again, the same writer tells us that the Ahamkara is also a 
“cosmic power,” because it is an evolute of Prakriti after she 
“has passed through Buddhi.” Now, if Buddhi is particular and 
unique, as we already have proved it to be, then Ahamkara also 
is particular and unique; though it has no doubt a cosmical side, 
if only in the narrower sense, #.e., in the sense that it is a particu- 
lar and unique investment like Buddhi. We may therefore con- 
clude that evolution or creation as expounded by the Sdnkhya is 
cosmical in its first stage, and individual or psychological in its 
second stage, #.e., in the stage of its further development until re- 
lease is attained. That this is the true view will be further proved 
when we proceed with the detailed description of the process it- 
self. But it should be remembered here that when we say that 
the evolution is individual or psychological we do not mean to 
deny that it has a cosmic meaning—it is part of the cosmic evolu- 
tion. What we mean emphatically to assert is that the Sdnkhya 
does not describe the process of cosmic evolution in its wider 
sense, i.e., of the universe, but rather that process by which the 
Supreme Purusa invests Himself as an individualized Purusa or 
jiva, and then struggles to get rid of the investment and thereby 
to regain His freedom. If we take this view of the process of 
evolution, we shall find that the whole process is partly cosmical 
and partly individual or psychological. 

We may now proceed to examine the detailed account of the 
process of evolution. Here we find that the whole process by 
which the external embodiment or investment of each individual 
Purusa is constructed passes through five main stages, to wit, the 
evolution of Mahat or Buddhi (i.e., consciousness or Intellect), 
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that of Ahamkdra (i.e., Self-consciousness or Self-apperception), 
that of the ekadasa Indriya (i.e., the mind and the ten senses of 
knowledge and activity), that of Pancha Tanmatras (i.e., the five 
finer elements), and that of Pancha Mahabhuta (i.e., the five 
gross elements). In all, these twenty-three principles, which are 
called tattvas or categories, are the evolutes that constitute the 
whole psychical and physical apparatus called the embodiment or 
investment with which each individual Purusa is bound up. Thus 
we read in the Sdénkhya Karika: “ From Nature issues the Great 
Om; thence egotism, and from this the sixteenfold set: from five 
among the sixteen proceed five elements ” (Verse 22). We read 
also in the Sdnkhya Pravachana Sutram: “ The creation of the 
five gross elements is in the order of Mahat and the rest’’ (Chap. 
II, aph. 10). 

From the above it is manifest that the first product of the union 
of Purusa and Prakriti is Consciousness or Intelligence. The 
word ‘ Mahat’ is most probably derived from the word ‘ maghash’ 
which means that which reveals ; and consciousness or intelligence 
is that which reveals everything to Purusa. Therefore ‘con- 
sciousness ’ is the proper English equivalent of Mahat. Another 
name for Mahat is Buddhi, which evidently means intelligence. 
But consciousness is wider than intelligence and includes it. In 
the Sdnkhya system they are used as synonymous terms. But 
consciousness, in its most rudimentary state, has no explicit refer- 
ence to ‘I,’ or self, as the centre; as it develops, every state of it 
is referred to a centre as the subject of that state. Such a vague, 
undifferentiated, rudimentary consciousness is found, for instance, 
in the newly-born babe just after birth, and, along with its de- 
velopment, it begins to be well-defined and differentiated into nu- 
merous definite and distinct states, each of which is referred to a 
definite centre called the ‘ subject,’ ‘ I,’ or ‘ self,’ thereby becoming 
a heterogeneous or differentiated unity called Ahamkdra. The 
English equivalent of this term is self-consciousness or self-ap- 
perception. Ahamkdra is therefore nothing but a more developed 
form of Mahat or Buddhi. But consciousness does not refer to 
a subject only; it refers also to an object. When I am conscious 
of the pen I am writing with, my consciousness attains fulness 
and distinctness only when it refers, not only to the subject called 
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‘I,’ but also to the object called ‘this pen.’ Hence the full de- 
velopment of consciousness requires a double reference. But the 
object is distinct from, and outside (in a sense) of, the subject or 
‘I,’ so that the subject must possess powers or capacities to be 
conscious of the object. I can be conscious of the pen which is 
distinct from, and in a sense outside myself, only if I possess 
power to be conscious of it. These powers and capacities are 
called Jndriya. So that Jndriya is an equivalent of the English 
term ‘sense.’ European psychology recognizes six such senses; 
but the Sdnkhya recognizes eleven senses, five of which are called 
Cognitive senses, five, Active senses, and the remaining one, 
Manah or the internal sense. The last one has a double function. 
It partakes of the nature of both the cognitive and the active 
senses ; that is, it coOperates with both of them. Its main func- 
tion is to determine and grasp the true and distinctive character 
of the objects of the senses. To understand the real meaning of 
Manah, we must also understand the real meaning of Samkalpa. 
Professor Colebrook and Professor Wilson both render this term 
‘pondering,’ but this is evidently erroneous. Vachaspati ex- 
plains it in this way: “ The samkalpa consists in carefully con- 
sidering an object of sense and determining ‘ this is simple,’ ‘ that 
is not so’; or in discriminating it by its conditions of predicate 
and predicable.” Thus, samkalpa is the process of selective at- 
tention by which the object of simple perception is considered, so 
as to form a definite idea of it. Thus Manah has a special func- 
tion which is a sine qua non of the functioning of the other senses ; 
we cannot be conscious of a sensation or an action, or of their 
objects unless and until they are determined and grasped in their 
true and definite character by Manah. Manah must cooperate 
with the other senses in order that perception of an object, event, 
or action may follow. But Manah should be carefully distin- 
guished from Mind. It is strange that Professor Colebrook and 
Professor Wilson should have confused them with each other. 
The word ‘ mind,’ as used in European psychology, is far more 
comprehensive than Manah as used in the Sdnkhya. Mind is 
synonymous with self or soul, whereas Manah is the internal 
sense which has a limited and special function, and while it is 
true that the function of mind includes that of Manah, they can- 
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not be identified. But Manah, being evolved directly from self- 
consciousness (Ahamkdra) and indirectly from consciousness, 
contains them both. For this reason consciousness or Intelligence 
(Mahat), self-consciousness (Ahamkdra), and the Internal sense 
(Manah), together constitute what is called Antah-karana or 
Chitta, so that the latter is the true medium through which all that 
is supplied by the other senses, is presented to Purusa, self, or 
soul, for his experience and enjoyment. Now, the question is, 
what evolves these powers or capacities called senses? It is evi- 
dently self-consciousness that directly evolves them in order that 
it may be supplied with materials for its contemplation and specifi- 
cation. 

But this is not all. The senses supply self-consciousness with 
materials only when they are acted on by objects outside of and 
distinct from them. ‘What, then, are these objects? What are 
those things about which the senses supply the information? Who 
makes or evolves them? These are questions which we have now 
to consider. The Sdnkhya says, they are, in the first instance, 
the Pancha Tanmatras. But there is unfortunately a good deal 
of confusion about the precise meaning of Tanmatra. The 
phrase ‘ pancha Tanmatrani’ is generally rendered into the ‘ five 
subtile elements,’ the term ‘ Tanmatrani’ thus indicating what is 
subtile. According to this interpretation the Pancha Tanmatrani 
are those objects which are subtile and the ultimate constituent 
elements of the gross or coarse elements such as earth, water, fire, 
air, and ether. Some, on the contrary, explain Tanmatram to be 
nothing but what is called, in psychology, mere sensations, that is, 
sensation which has not, as yet, been localized and objectified. 
So, in the case of a newly-born child, for instance, the sensations 
received are not distinctly referred to objects in space, but are 
apprehended as mere states of consciousness, or, in the words of 
modern psychology, they do not give rise to perceptions, but are 
merely felt. Even in adult life such sensation is not altogether 
absent; in many instances we are aware of having sensations 
without understanding, at the same time, the real and exact na- 
ture of the object exciting them in our mind. (In this connexion 
the chapter on “Sensation” in Professor Stout’s Manual of 
Psychology may be read to advantage.) According to this inter- 
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pretation, Tanmatras are nothing but mere sensations that repre- 
sent the most vague and rudimentary stage of perception. 

These two interpretations are evidently opposed to each other; 
but it is difficult to decide between them. It is true that there are 
mere sensations, or sensations which are only vaguely referred to 
external objects, or by which no distinct perception of objects is 
possible ; and it may also be conceded that they serve the purpose 
of the objects of consciousness at the beginning of our life. But 
this seems contrary to the general tenor of the Sdnkhya System, 
particularly to one of the most important doctrines, namely, the 
doctrine of the subtle body, according to which our physical 
organism which is dissolved at death is only an outer coating or 
investment. There is also an inner coating or investment with 
which Purusa or Soul is directly and immediately connected ; it is 
called ‘the subtle body’ and is constituted by Antah-karana or 
Chitta, the ten Jndriyas (senses), and the pancha Tanmatras (i.¢., 
the five subtile elements). This subtile body remains intact even 
after the dissolution of the outer pliysical coating, or ‘ body,’ at 
death. Thus the Pancha Tanmatras are not, and cannot be, mere 
sensations, for, such a sensation, which does not lead to a distinct 
perception, must arise only through the stimulation of the organs 
of sense. But all sense-organs are dissolved, with the body, at 
death, so that after the dissolution of the body no sensation can 
arise; thus the dissolution of the body involves also the impos- 
sibility of evolution of any Tanmatra understood as a mere sen- 
sation. But the Sdnkhya positively and emphatically says that the 
pancha Tanmatras survive the dissolution of the gross body. 
And that is possible only if by Tanmatra is meant, not mere sen- 
sation, but something else which is more or less a permanent ele- 
ment of the investment with which Purusa becomes connected at 
creation (Cf. verse 40 of the Kadrika). 

The question remains, then, What are the Tanmatras? The 
Sdnkhya says they are the final or ultimate elements out of which 
all composite material bodies are made up: the five gross ele- 
ments, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and ether, are composed of 
them. The next question is, What evolves them? And the an- 
swer is that ‘they are evolved by Ahamkdra, or Self-conscious- 
ness, in order that they may be the objects of experience or enjoy- 
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ment for Purusa.’ Now there is one difficulty here which we 
must solve. These five elements, being subtle, cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses, and therefore they cannot be objects of per- 
ception or experience. What then is the use of their evolution, 
and how do we know that they exist at all? The reply will per- 
haps be that, although they cannot be directly perceived by the 
senses, their existence is the necessary condition of the percep- 
tion of the gross or compound things which are the ordinary ob- 
jects of sense-perception; for all gross or compound things, by 
their very constitution, are composed of subtile parts or elements, 
and unless those parts or elements had affected the senses separ- 
ately, there would arise no sensations and therefore no perception. 
It is true that we are not ordinarily conscious of the affections 
which they separately produce in consciousness, and that what we 
are distinctly conscious of is their collective result, which we 
ordinarily call a sensation; but this only proves that the separate 
affections possess so low a degree of intensity that they do not 
rise to the level of distinct and vivid consciousness ; that is to say, 
they remain more or less subconscious. But, yet, to explain the 
conscious we must resort to the subconscious ; to explain a distinct 
and vivid sensation produced by a compound thing we must main- 
tain that it is the collective result produced by the combination of 
many subconscious affections excited by subtle parts or elements 
of the thing. This is a great psychological truth, and is called, 
in Western psychology, ‘the theory of subconscious mental modi- 
fication.’ It may still be asked, however, if the subtile elements 
are evolved by Ahamkdara and finally by Mahat (consciousness or 
intellect), why do they remain subconscious? The reply is, that 
consciousness admits of degrees, and what is called subconscious- 
ness is also a kind of consciousness possessing a very low degree 
of intensity. And it is also a fact that what is subconscious may 
be raised to the level of consciousness by special processes of con- 
centration, and that what is conscious may in turn fall below the 
level of distinct consciousness, and thus become subconscious. 
So that consciousness and subconsciousness are matters of degree, 
as our every-day experience teaches. In this connexion it should 
be remembered, (a) that the senses can be developed to a 
considerable extent, and (b) that the incapacity to perceive the 
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subtile elements is due to the gross and obtuse character of the 
organs of sense. It is found that the defects of the organs of 
sense may, to a considerable extent, be removed by intensifying 
their stimulation by means of suitable instruments such as the 
microscope, telescope, etc., and that they then become far better 
means of perceiving objects too fine, or too remote, to be per- 
ceived under their ordinary conditions. It is said in the Yoga 
Sutram that the yogins may develop powers by virtue of which 
they may perceive subtle elements or things which cannot be per- 
ceived through the ordinary organs of sense. 

The next and last results of evolution are the five gross ele- 
ments, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and ether. But two other 
steps should be added to complete the process of evolution: the 
objects of the senses are not merely those five gross elements, for 
there are innumerable other objects which we find around us, 
made up of those elements—our physical organism or body is one 
of them. Again, all objects, subtile and gross alike, constitute a 
single system—a world, called the cosmos of experience, which 
supplies all the materials for the enjoyment of Purusa. In this 
way the Supreme Purusa constructs, or rather, creates, through 
the instrumentality of Prakriti, investments for His individualiza- 
tion, and a world or cosmos of experience for His observation and 
enjoyment. There is an infinite number of such investments or 
embodiments, each of which is unique. Thus, though there is 
One Perfect Absolute Purusa, His differentiations, modes, or 
moments, are unlimited in number, and, consequently, He appears 
to be multitudinous, by reason of His connexions with those 
multitudinous investments or embodiments. The One Purusa ap- 
pears to be many Purusas.—Such is the Doctrine of Creation or 
Evolution as expounded by the Sankhya System of Philosophy. 

A. K. MAyuMDAR. 


CALCUTTA. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Contemporary British Philosophy, Personal Statements. (First 
Series.) Edited by J. H. Murrueap. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1924.—pp. 432. 

This suggestive and stimulating volume contains an explanatory 
Preface by the Editor, and sixteen “ Personal Statements” as fol- 
lows: The Individual and his World (Professor J. B. Baillie, 34 pp.) ; 
Life and Philosophy (B. Bosanquet, 23 pp.) ; Critical and Speculative 
Philosophy (Dr. C. D. Broad, 19 pp.) ; Idealism as a Principle in Sci- 
ence and Philosophy (Prof. Wildon Carr, 20 pp.) ; The Function of 
Metaphysics in Scientific Method (Viscount Haldane, 20 pp.); The 
Philosophy of Development (Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, 38 pp.) ; Philoso- 
phy and Religion (Dean Inge, 20 pp.) ; How our Minds may go be- 
yond Themselves in their Knowing (Prof. John Laird, 15 pp.) ; Con- 
structive Philosophy (Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, 15 pp.); Ontological 
Idealism (Dr. Ellis McTaggart, 19 pp.); A Philosophy of Evolution 
(Prof. Lloyd Morgan, 31 pp.); Past and Present in Contemporary 
Philosophy (Prof. J. H. Muirhead, 14 pp.); Philosophy of Nature 
(Prof. Carveth Read, 25 pp.) ; Logical Atomism (Hon. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, 24 pp.) ; Why Humanism ? (Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, 23 pp.) ; Some 
Implications of Theism (Bishop Temple, 15 pp.). Messrs. Broad, 
Carr, Haldane, Hobhouse, Inge, Laird, Morgan, Read, and Temple 
furnish special biographical details; in the other cases these peep out 
from the text, Schiller alone disdaining to unriddle the sphinx. Ap- 
pended to each article is a list of the chief publications of the author. 
Muirhead’s essay may be read as a general introduction. ‘“ The Second 
Series—for which articles by R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, W. R. Sorley, 
James Ward, and Clement C. J. Webb have been written, and others 
have been promised—will shortly appear.” Thus we miss the name 
of one who “ has been by general acknowledgment the foremost figure 
in British philosophy (perhaps in the philosophy of our time in any 
country) for the last generation” (p. 9). Ina brief postscript to the 
Preface, Dr. F. H. Bradley pleads inability to contribute. Certum 
voto pete finem! There are indices of Subjects and Persons. The 
references in the latter prove tell-tale, and Bradley’s absence is the 
more to be deplored that his name occurs most frequently, outdoing 
even Plato, Hume, Hegel, Kant, and Spinoza.* 


1 This review was written before news of Bradley’s death had reached the 


author. 
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I take it I have been asked to say something about the work because, 
like the Editor (whom I recall as a senior fellow-student), “ I happen 
to be one of the few now surviving whose life, as a student of philoso- 
phy, has on the whole coincided with the great movement of thought 
in our own country of which the writers in this volume are the chief 
representatives” (p. 309). Accordingly, if I fall into reminiscence, 
I take it once more that I rise to the occasion! Anyone can put a 
face-value on the book, but few are in a position to appreciate its 
complex background. 

Green’s “ Introduction” to his edition of Hume, and Wallace’s The 
Logic of Hegel (in its first form) appeared in 1874; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies in 1876; E. Caird’s A Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Kant in 1877; Courtney’s The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill in 
1879; and Watson’s Kant and his English Critics in 1881. They re- 
vealed British thought “in the full tide of revolt alike against the 
common-sense philosophy of Reid and Hamilton and the sensational- 
ism of Mill and Spencer” (p. 309). But (if one dare venture such a 
phrase now), tides take time; Coleridge (1817), Carlyle (1831), six 
great poets, J. F. Ferrier (1854), John Grote (1865), and J. H. Stirl- 
ing (1865) register a gradual flow which, as some judge, reached 
flood in 1883 with Essays in Philosophical Criticism, a memorial to 
Green, untimely dead. It may or may not illuminate matters to speak 
of the whole movement as falling within Romanticism; for, with 
many even yet, “this is the motley-minded gentleman that I have so 
often met in the forest.” At any rate it can be said that, in the per- 
sons of the Dioscuri, Green and E. Caird, one had Romanticism with, 
as usual, a difference. And I suppose this supplies the reason why, 
like my classmate, Mackenzie (but once more with a difference), “I 
was always a somewhat recalcitrant pupil, in constant rebellion against 

. over-confident optimism” (p. 233). I fear I was fated to shy at 
that “‘grateful and comforting mixture of idealistic metaphysics 
with edifying social and ethical theory which used to emanate from 
the West of Scotland” (p. 79)—Broad’s phrasing of the prescription 
McTaggart taught him to eschew. None the less, Green and Caird 
were wonderfully felicitous in their teaching, because patient with 
their pupils, perhaps, indeed, suffering fools too gladly; hence, dis- 
cipleship was easy, mayhap inevitable with many, who sometimes 
treated dissent as if it were sheer treason, conclusive evidence of evil 
passions. The grave characters of the masters weighed more than 
bare brains; nay, Caird was the most persuasive teacher I ever met or 
ever expect to meet. Moreover, events were on their side. Never- 
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less, just because Idealism became a vogue, amounting to tempestuous 
assurance here and there, it could not but manifest certain defects, 
Here again propitious events grew unpropitious, paradoxically; the 
prophets did not escape their age. For, the defects had accentuation 
from the Spencerian temper which, mistaking complacent obstinacy 
for genius (a real tragedy), won upon few; and Sidgwick’s brand of 
utilitarianism, being out of joint with the times, produced slight im- 
mediate competition. In short, Spencer submerged Bain, Darwin, and 
the general movement of contemporary science, while waning ‘ sensa- 
tionalism’ impeded Sidgwick, thus leaving a clear field to the Idealists, 
Apart altogether from epistemological questions, whose voice was 
very small and still then, the suspicions afflicting some younger ‘ in- 
siders’ ran back to reasons much more obvious now than forty years 
ago. At all events, I was never fully conscious of the roots of my 
own discontent, although they seemed to run in the direction of what 
came afterwards to receive the fine name, ‘ personal idealism’. Nor 
could I brook an ‘ official philosophy’. Like other forms of Bumble- 
dom, it must contrive repute and find jobs for retainers of arid mind 
apt in reverberation,—a clue to the fact that statistics of ‘success’ are 
invariably negative. 

Thus, in the issue, little rifts became apparent soon. A. Seth’s 
Scottish Philosophy, a Comparison of the Scottish and German An- 
swers to Hume (1885) seemed to indicate concessions to phenomenal- 
ism and, far more plainly, to Natural Realism; his Hegelianism and 
Personality (1887) ran toward an interpretation of Idealism in a 
Leibnizian rather than a Spinozistic sense, and elicited Ritchie’s famous 
review with its initial gesture of reproof, “ Et tu, Brute!” (Mind, O. 
S., vol. XIII, pp. 257 f., 1888). Ere long S. Alexander was to pro- 
test against ‘romantic’ obliviousness of science, in Moral Order and 
Progress (1889) ; while that blessed word, ‘ self-realisation,’ with all 
the estimable or puritanical moralism it portended, fell under A. E. 
Taylor’s lash, in The Problem of Conduct (1901). Sardonically 
enough, both were Green Memorial Essays. Alexander says: “ Though 

. my obligations to him are very great, I have not scrupled to ex- 
press my present dissent from his fundamental principles.” Taylor 
follows suit: “It may seem strange that a work originally written in 
commemoration of the late Professor T. H. Green should contain a 
whole chapter of polemic directed against certain of his doctrines.” 
The important point to note is that, with Taylor, Appearance and 
Reality (1893) had become the major influence. Nor may we forget 
the sinister and lamentable incursions of death. Green’s demise 
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(1882) at forty-two; R. L. Nettleship’s fatal mischance on Mont 
Blanc (1892) at the same age, when he was filling the spiritual place 
left vacant by Green at Oxford; Wallace’s death (1897) from a 
bicycle accident when only fifty-three, at the moment when he was 
about to enjoy a leisure that promised original work; and Adamson’s 
taking-off by a preventable disease (1902) at fifty, when he was under- 
stood to be girding himself to expoit his unique knowledge, left hide- 
ous gaps. It is useless to speculate on possible developments had these 
four masters reached the allotted three-score-and-ten. Suffice it to 
say that, when the last of them had passed, a new world was in the 
making. Nay, it had been so far made already. The diffusion of old 
interests, leading away from any closed system, and the inrush of new 
was marked by the appearance of some twenty-five works published 
between 1883 (Bradley’s The Principles of Logic) and 1905 (Read’s 
The Metaphysic of Nature). The names involved—Ward, Bosanquet, 
Romanes, Schiller, Sully, Stout, McTaggart, B. Russell, S. H. Hodg- 
son, and L. T. Hobhouse—serve to recall the inroads of logical, psy- 
chological, pragmatic, natural-scientific, epistemological, and phe- 
nomenological questions, and—the great majority of the contributors 
to the recent movement happily remain to decorate the “ Personal 
Statements” of Muirhead’s two Series. It has been said by an ob- 
servant amateur that “at the moment when W. James entered the 
realm of philosophy, the physical sciences had arrogantly assumed, if 
not all wisdom, the possession of the correct method of searching for 
wisdom. On the other hand, the transcendental philosophers held 
themselves aloof from the physical sciences and ignored psychology.” 
I doubt if this held even for the United States; assuredly it misses the 
mark for Britain, where ‘transcendental philosophers’ (whatever this 
mysterious label may import) were rarities. For, the overseas men 
were asking, “ Who that knows himself can desire that everybody 
should be cast in the same mould?” and answering, “ Every student 
of the history of Philosophy must have learnt that whatever he thinks, 
is probably wrong.” Yet they remembered that “ Thought, besides its 
own good, is the condition of attaining all other Ends” (p. 350), and 
noted that the chief obstacle comes “ not from any inherent incapacity 
of thought . . . but from the one-sidedness of the education and train- 
ing of the thinker. . . . Conscious as thinkers approaching from dif- 
ferent angles are of one another’s infirmities in this respect, they are 
also becoming conscious in growing degree of their own” (p. 322). 
The work before us supplies an admirable commentary on this text, 
as the Preface intimates. “ British philosophers for good or ill have 
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inherited a profound distrust of philosophical ‘systems’... Had 
contributions to this book been asked only from those who owned to 
the distinction of possessing a philosophy of their own the response 
would have been meagre indeed” (p. 8). Such dogmatism as there is 
emanates from quarters whence it derives the least justification ! 

Seeing that my attempt is to sketch a general background for the 
book, a word about the personnel may not come amiss. A man’s age 
reveals something of his formative conditions,—I shall never forget 
the shock on learning from the late Professor William Clark of 
Toronto, so late as 1906, that Mansel had been his Tutor at Oxford! 
Now, eleven of our contributors are in or perilously nigh their sixties; 
two are younger by a decade; three confess to the early forties or late 
thirties. Thus, it is nowise surprising to find that, in the oldest group, 
Idealistic presuppositions sway a clear majority, and that the excep- 
tions are men who, as one says in his autobiographic sketch, trod a 
“somewhat unusual avenue to the highlands of philosophic thought” 
(p. 274), or whose careers gave opportunity for the play of excep- 
tional influences. The second group divides evenly, while the third, 
whose Lehrjahre came at or after the turn of the century, evidences 
more or less unanimous abandonment of the Green-Caird tradition, 
though for varied reasons which, on the whole, revert to strong in- 
dividual predilection. Further, no less than seven of the older eleven 
struck root in the Scoto-Oxonian schools, the mark of Cambridge 
being upon but one. On the other hand, of the younger five, Oxford 
can claim but one; Cambridge detachment, Sidgwick’s mighty virtue 
(cf. p. 190), has touched four, and two show manifest traces of the 
dubiety current at Edinburgh after 1890. Wealth of scholarship 
abounds, and Pragmatism as we know it plays a minor role, even if 
the hand of James be upon Schiller, the spirit of Bergson upon Carr. 
For good or ill, England has not encouraged callow rebels, with their 
tyranny of temperament over technique, because her disciplinary 
standards hobble a philosophy that leaves the world’s intellectual work 
to happy chance. Nor have her ‘ pedagogical’ institutions yet reached 
the limbo where a philosophy which oversteps elementary subtlety 
may be written down waste of time. Hence, despite one dogmatist 
to the contrary, “there are many matters about which people are 
agreed” (p. 277) in this volume. A glance at this and we may have 
done. 

If one concentrate upon the period after Goethe’s death, and inter- 
pret the main tendency as ‘the Return to Nature’ rather than as mere 
‘Romanticism,’ it begins to be obvious that three waves occur. For 
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our present purpose, the first may be associated with Carlyle, Green, 
and Caird (cf. Caird’s Lifé, Jones and Muirhead, pp. 21 f., 58 f.): 
the second with Spencer, Clifford, and Huxley; the third (by no means 
so definite) with the psychological and ‘ realistic’ moods at the end of 
the century. Translating into terms of the names before us here, 
Bosanquet and seven others represent the first stage though, as we 
come to the recent contributions of Haldane, to McTaggart and Inge, 
later phases leave plain marks; the second can be seen in Morgan, 
Hobhouse, and Read; the third, full of variation, in Broad, Carr, 
Laird, Russell, and Schiller. Throughout, however, Bradley’s “ex- 
perience, when relational, is not true,” the doctrine of “degrees of 
reality,” and of “the incompleteness of the moral standpoint” (cf. p. 
59 f.), operate powerfully toward inducing one agreement, to wit: 
whatever the craving for unitary harmony, the ‘eternal conscious- 
ness’ has grown operose, and any practicable system is inadequate to 
the ‘new’ revelations of ‘ Nature,’ without and within. To this ex- 
tent the first stage has become an ‘overpassed standpoint’. So, too, 
with the second. Jejune sensationalism no longer reels between the 
extremes of Clifford’s mystic, quasi-Stoic, psychozoism, and of that 
‘Mad Hatter’s’ tale of the telephone girl ‘central’ to The Grammar 
of Science (ist edn., 1892)! For, remarkable advances in mathe- 
matico-physical knowledge seem to betoken escape from nominalism 
while, even if the absence of parallel certainties in the biological, psy- 
chological, and social sciences still invites to Kant’s zestful pastime of 
“milking a billy-goat into a sieve,” the ‘new’ logic may help us to 
laugh outright at ourselves. To be plain, there is a general agreement 
that “the chief thing necessary ” is “to confirm and extend the entente 
cordiale between physics and metaphysics which is the most helpful 
sign of the philosophy of the present time” (p. 323). Nor is this all. 
Formulating another line of agreement, Hobhouse speaks of a hypothe- 
sis which for some years led him to “a Realistic view of the field of 
knowledge,” but also of “a conception of the Rational which brought 
me back into unexpected contact with Idealism;” to a “view . . . due 
mainly . . . to Dr. Bosanquet” (p. 50). Similarly, Mackenzie’s “ very 
mild form of realism” (p. 235), not riven by any great gulf fixed from 
Laird’s “ the theory of knowledge . . . is not the most considerable de- 
partment of philosophy” (p. 216), hint at the same unity of outlook. 
Whatever may ensue from the intimacies between physics and meta- 
physics, whatever illumination of ‘ultimates’ may flash from the 
‘new’ logic, another question is bound to remain insistent. Despite 
Russell's sec scepticism, the problem of value does not down. Of 
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course, it implies that there are principles which do ‘work’ whether 
we are in a position to formulate them or not. We may be quite at 
odds about the ‘ ought,’ it suggests an effective unification neverthe- 
less. We may be unable to agree that “ Beauty, and especially beauty 
in the most divine and perfect form, contains the secret of the world” 
(cf. pp. 243 f., 26 f.). Notwithstanding, “the idea of an order or 
perfection that goes beyond and supplements the fragmentariness ” of 
the time appearances of human experience, “under whatever name 
this order may be known,” is “the logical priority” (p. 315). Or, 
again; “ What is the Rational, and why do we give it the supreme 
place? The broad answer to this is that the rational is the articulate 
whole so far as we can apprehend it, and that is why it is superior to 
any part. A firm grasp of this principle which is due to the Idealists, 
and more particularly, I think, to the idealists of the British school, is 
the key to a Realistic philosophy of knowledge and of the nature of 
mind” (p. 154). Accordingly, the total impression to be derived 
from the work is that “ intellect-—our human intellect—has no inherent 
ineptitude. It is we who are frail, and not our knowledge, we who 
are inadvertent and desponding” (p. 223). This from a ‘tough- 
minded’ member of the team! Moreover, the agreement is held “ in 
the spirit of adventure, and not with the object of making for port 

. nothing is final but the rules of sound navigation” (p. 215). 
Vogues have gone by the board these last thirty years, as the vogues 
that have crept into this volume serve to show better than aught else! 
At least, their presence will sharpen every reader to divine the rule by 
reason of the truculent exceptions. 

In sum, then, a ‘School’ has gone the way of all flesh; its funda- 
mental principle survives, maintaining itself in a healthier environ- 
ment where “ philosophy is very much alive, and in which anyone who 
attempts to put his ideas into print is sure of searching and illuminat- 
ing criticism from a host of competent quarters” (p. 215). The proof 
lies before us. 


R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants. A translation of the Vindictae 


contra Tyrannos by Junius Brutus. With an historical introduc-’ 


tion by Harold J. Laski. London, G. Bell and Sons, 1924.—pp. viii, 


229. 
It was a happy thought to reprint, and in English translation, this 
most widely read of the sixteenth-century pleas for popular liberty, the 
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source of so many of the political commonplaces of our fathers; and 
Mr. Laski’s sixty-page introduction is a clear and vigorous sketch of 
its place in the history of thought. But why should so competent a 
scholar choose for reproduction its very latest impression, that of 
1689? With every reprinting in those days a book was wont to gather 
errors; and a book like this, which it was akin to treason to print at 
all, but which could not be spared whenever discontent could use its 
aid against a king, was likely to be hurried into print by stealth and 
from whatever text came first to hand. That this impression of the 
year that saw the expulsion of the Stuarts was no exception shows on 
its every page. Misprints abound; and mistranslations, though per- 
haps no worse than in the prototype of 1648, are many and flagrant. 
The translator claims to have used both the Latin and the French; but 
that his Latin original was not the editio princeps appears from the 
fact that Louis XI of France is always made “ Lewis the Second ”— 
an error intelligible only if in his copy the “ Undecimus” of the first 
edition, the “ XI” of the best reprints, had given place to an Arabic 
“11.” This is not the only reason for suspecting that he read the 
French with more ease than the Latin; nor is it by any means the only 
evidence of his deficient training in history. Proper names especially 
embarrass him. Charles the Bald is always “Charles the Bold”; 
Carloman is “ Charlemain”; Antoninus is “ Antonius.” There are, 
too, more conscious alterations—perhaps to save the printer’s purse. 
Gone is the preface; gone the Latin poems at beginning and end; gone 
the side heads, with their references to sources (most often to the 
Bible) ; gone the Latin quotations from the poets, omitted or turned 
into plain prose; gone all phrases from the Greek—translated or left 
out. 

Of all these departures from the original Mr. Laski gives us not a 
hint. There is not a single footnote of correction or of explanation; 
not a word anywhere to suggest that this English version is not exact, 
complete, and adequate. Despite its faults the racy old translation 
may have been worth the keeping, but should not the editor have done 
more for his readers? 

Mr. Laski ascribes the work, as since Max Lossen’s study in 1887 
and Albert Elkan’s monograph in 1904 most scholars have done, not to 
Beza nor to Hubert Languet, but to Duplessis-Mornay, their disciple. 
Of the later attempt of a French lawyer, one Joseph Barrére, to re- 
claim it for Languet he seems to know nothing. It has been taken 
somewhat too seriously by French scholarship; but for that very rea- 
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son it can hardly be ignored. Yet more to be regretted is Mr. Laski’s 
inability to tell us aught of the English translator. He mentions, in- 
deed, the note in a British Museum copy which attributes it to “one 
William Walker of Darnel near Sheffield, who cut off the head of 
Charles I.” and by describing this copy as of the edition of 1648 in- 
stead of 1689 he gives the note a value above its worth; but he himself 
credits it only to a fervid imagination, having been able to learn noth- 
ing elsewhere of Walker. Had he glanced into the Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature (vol. vii, pp. 399-409) he would have 
learned that this William Walker was the secretary of Major-General 
Lambert, but that it was his brother, Henry Walker, who on March 
Ist of 1648 issued this volume from the press. What he would else 
have learned there of this “ forger and literary pirate” whose output 
of books and pamphlets “exceeds in number that of any other writer 
between 1647 and 1655” would perhaps have stirred distrust in any 
translation for which he was responsible. True, the writer in the 
Cambridge History doubts Henry Walker’s being the actual translator 
and scouts the attribution to his brother William; but one would be 
glad to know his reasons. More than two centuries ago Bayle in his 
long-classic dissertation on the authorship of the Vindiciae quoted an 
English pamphlet of 1649 which avers that “in the chamber now sit- 
ting at Westminster there is a deputy who has had this work translated 
into English by the same Walker who wrote the monthly Mercuries.” 
It must be admitted that the translation was not so neat a job as the 
decapitation; but surely it can stand comparison with the Mercuries. 

In his Introduction Mr. Laski enumerates the English editions and 
partial translations which already had given the book across the 
Channel an even larger influence than on the Continent. Of the other 
pamphlets of its time, with which its connection was so close and on 
some of which its dependence was so great, he asks his readers to 
learn from Weill’s Théories sur le Pouvoir royal, published in 1892. 
But, if these readers are so ignorant of Latin and of French as to 
need this English translation, why not tell them of the abundant litera- 
ture in English on these pamphlets—of Armstrong’s article on “ The 
Political Theory of the Huguenots” in the English Historical Review 
(1889) and his little book on the French wars of religion (1892), of 
Figgis’s chapter on “ The Monarchomachi” in his Studies of Politica 
Thought from Gerson to Grotius (1907), of Foster’s admirable paper 
on “ The Political Theories of Calvinists” in the American Historical 
Review (1915-16), of Arthur Tilley’s pages on the pamphlets of the 
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religious wars in his Studies in the French Renaissance (1922)? 
These add much, too, to what can be learned from Weill’s book. 
Georce L. Burr. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Logic. PartI. Part II, Demonstrative Inference: Deductive and In- 
ductive. By W. E. Jounson. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
192I-1922.—pp. xl, 256, and xx, 260. 

The function of logic, according to Mr. Johnson, is “the analysis 
and criticism of thought.” The scope of logic, therefore, depends upon 
the complementary definition of thought, which, we learn, “is a 
mental activity controlled by a single purpose, the attainment of truth.” 
If now we may assume that the majority of logicians would subscribe 
provisionally to these two propositions, then evidently the features dis- 
tinguishing Mr. Johnson’s logical theory from that of other logicians 
will hinge upon his special conception of truth. This conception in- 
volves reference to the problem of the relation of thought to reality. 
“Tt is at the present day agreed,” the author affirms, “ that this relation 
cannot be taken to be identity, and the notion of correspondence has 
been put forward in its place.” More definitely, “the truth of a 
judgment, (expressed in a proposition) may be said to mean that the 
proposition is in accordance with a certain fact, while any proposition 
whose falsity would necessarily follow from the truth of the former 
is in discordance with that fact” (Pt. I, p. 16). Thus facts, accord- 
ing to this viewpoint, would seem to be what we start from, while 
truth—i.e., a series of true propositions—will be what we attain in the 
process of the more and more determinate characterization, in thought, 
of these same facts (Pt. I, pp. 14 ff.). In other words, facts repre- 
sent what is ‘given,’ in ‘passive’ sense-experience, for thought to 
exercise its activity upon. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the philosophical basis of Mr. Johnson’s 
notable contribution to the science of formal logic. We may now 
mention some of the more important general headings under which 
he subsumes his treatment of specific logical problems. Of the four 
Parts into which the work is divided, the first two, to which we shall 
devote this review, have to do, in an essentially independent and in 
some respects novel and constructive way, (a) with the topics usually 
assigned to Formal Logic—e.g., propositions and their parts, the syl- 
logism, relations and adjectives, and ‘the Laws of Thought ’—and (0b) 
with the transition to, and the development of, the conceptions and 
axioms of Pure Mathematics. And here we should note that Mr. John- 
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son assumes the doctrine, familiar in some quarters, that the latter 
science is the product of a first specification, accomplished by pure 
thought, of the absolutely general adjectives and relations which the 
formulae of logic contain. Part III (which is also volume III) treats 
of “ The Logical Foundations of Science,” while the fourth and last 
Part is to deal with the subject of “ Probability.” Deductive infer- 
ence or implication having been considered in connection with the 
intuitive foundations of pure logic and pure mathematics, the author 
subsequently takes up induction under the four subdivisions of intui- 
tive, summary, demonstrative and problematic induction. The last- 
named type of induction forms the basis of the discussion of Method- 
ology in Part III, and accordingly falls outside our present province. 

This bare enumeration of topics, however, naturally does not lay 
claim to being an adequate description of the content of the present 
work. Our immediate aim, rather, is simply to explain some of the 
essential conceptions and distinctions upon which such a description 
must depend. 

The first implication, for logical theory, of Mr. Johnson’s general 
philosophical principles, is the fundamental distinction which he makes 
between what he calls the ‘epistemic’ and the ‘constitutive’ aspects 
of thought. These terms he employs to replace the old division be- 
tween the ‘subjective’ and the ‘ objective’ points of view, and so to 
establish a new determination of the relation between the proposition 
and the judgment. In the past logicians have been divided into two 
camps; those who have taken the concrete act or process of judgment 
as their central topic, and those who have contented themselves simply 
with an analysis of the various possible forms and types of the proposi- 
tion as such, quite apart from its relation to the thinker. Members of 
the former camp accused their opponents of neglecting an essential 
factor, namely the activity of thought itself, which assuredly functions 
in the process of attaining knowledge, according to principles which 
it is the business of the logician to formulate. The purely formal 
logicians, on the other hand, have usually objected that the ‘ subjec- 
tive’ process of thinking, as such, was obviously a matter for the sci- 
ence of psychology to treat of, whereas their proper concern, as logi- 
cians, was with an evaluation of the content or object of thought as 
such, i.¢., the proposition, in terms of its ideal and immutable validity. 
Now the present author’s thesis is that, while indeed we must dis- 
tinguish between the process and the product of thought, we must also 
refuse to separate absolutely, what, by analysis, prove themselves to be 
indissolubly connected moments of the thought-function. On this new 
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view, psychology will investigate and describe the thinking process 
only in so far as it constitutes a recognizable part of, or datable occur- 
rence in, the total mental life of the individual. By the epistemic 
aspect of thought, on the. other hand, the logician will denote “the 
changing phases of a process (which might alternately involve inter- 
rogation, doubt, tentative affirmation or negation) ” (Pt. I, p. 2), thus 
recognizing the fact that knowledge, either certain or probable, “ de- 
pends upon the variable conditions and capacities for its acquisition” 
(Pt. I, p. xxxiv) ; while by the constitutive aspect he will denote “ the 
content of knowledge [i.c., the proposition] which has in itself [i.e., 
independently of any supposed thinker] a logically analysable form”, 
(Ibid). Thus, for example, the fallacy of petitio principit actually in- 
volves reference to the former, while the strictly formal fallacies as 
obviously involve reference to the latter aspect, of thought. That is 
to say, reference to mental attitude, say the attitude of assertion, actu- 
ally is presupposed whenever we undertake to determine the validity 
of a judgment. In other words, the adjectives ‘true’ and ‘ false’ 
rightly apply, not to the bare proposition, but to the proposition en- 
visaged as a product, ultimately inseparable from the process, of the 
acquisition of knowledge by rational beings. And logic is a normative 
science in the special sense that it imposes imperatives—‘to be ac- 
cepted,’ ‘to be rejected ’—corresponding to the adjectives ‘true’ and 
‘ false,’ on every act of assertion or judgment (Pt. I, pp. 224 f.). 

The second fundamental implication of Mr. Johnson’s logical princi- 
ples, hardly less important than the preceding one, and, like it, qualify- 
ing his entire treatment of logical problems, is the absolute distinction 
which he draws between substantive and adjective. A substantive is 
what is presented to thought, to be determined or characterized in 
thought ; and an adjective is that which characterizes a substantive or 
substantives (Pt. I, p.9). So far as the proposition is concerned in 
this connection, it is the ultimate unit of thought, the subject of which 
is always either a substantive proper, i.c., an existent, or a quasi-sub- 
stantive, i.e., another part of speech functioning temporarily as a sub- 
stative; while the predicate is always an adjective of one sort or an- 
other. It follows that these two parts of the proposition may be de- 
fined only in relation to one another. It follows also, that whereas an 
adjective (or universal) may function as a quasi-substantive, there are 
some substantives (or particulars) which may never be replaced by 
adjectives. For example, in the proposition ‘Everything is finite,’ 
“the subject-term has merely substantival without any adjectival sig- 
nificance” (Pt. I, p. 130). In other words, the word ‘thing’ in such 
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a proposition, is already taken in its absolute universality, and hence, 
according to the author, may not be characterized further by some 
other universal. In sum, “a substantive proper cannot characterize, 
but is necessarily characterized” (Pt. II, p. xii): it can never be a 
predicate, but is always a subject. Substantives and adjectives belong 
to intrinsically different categories—which, however, are both present 
in every proposition. Relations are defined as “ transitive adjectives,” 
that is, as adjectives which involve reference to some other substan- 
tive than the one which they characterize (Pt. I, p. 203). 

Now in order that thought may apply itself to the task of charac- 
terization, a process which issues, as its product, in true (or errone- 
ous) propositions about facts, “such mental processes as sense differ- 
entiation etc., in which the experient is merely passive or recipient, 
must have been developed prior to the exercise of judgment, to furnish 
the material upon which the activity of thought can operate” (Pt. I, 
p. 21, note 2). And the ultimate presupposition underlying even the 
most elementary act of thought, of perceptual judgment, is that, in a 
prior sense-experience, “ things should be presented apart or in separa- 
tion in order that any characterizing judgment may be directed now 
to one and then again to another” (Pt. I, p. 20). Such a separately 
presented thing or datum, is, “ not a piece of given knowledge, but a 
piece of given reality that is to be characterized in knowledge” (Pt. 
I, p. 21). Hence the given, when and as characterized by some ad- 
jectival determinable, exemplifies the constitutive aspect of thought, 
while the fact that it is brought to the bar of reason by some thinker 
as thus characterized, is epistemic. 

We come now, after these preliminaries, to Mr. Johnson’s real prob- 
lem, namely, the development, in the light of his philosophical princi- 
ples, of the specific content of his logical theory. Starting from the 
psychological ‘ fact’ of separateness of presentment in primitive sense- 
experience, upon which, he contends, any the most elementary char- 
acterization of the parts of Reality by thought depends, the author 
proceeds to indicate how the formulae of formal logic and pure mathe- 
matics are built up, by “mere abstract thought,” without further 
necessary reference to external reality. Before, for example, we may 
predicate, say, ‘lightning,’ of some presentation, or ‘lightning’ and 
‘thunder,’ of different presentations, these manifestations of reality 
must have been separated— cut off with a hatchet ’—from each other 
in some more primitive form of non-cognitive experience. And the 
first and sole direct affirmation that such separation makes possible is 
the assertion of the one original ‘external relation’ of ‘ ctherness.’ 
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Once this relation has been asserted, however, it becomes possible to 
perform various subsequent acts of characterization or connection, 
such as counting, relating temporally and spatially, and, finally, com- 
paring as like and unlike (Pt. I, pp. xxii ff., 18 ff., and passim). 
Arguing on this basis, Mr. Johnson’s solution of the dispute concern- 
ing external and internal relations is, briefly, “that relations between 
adjectives as such are internal [this follows, we suppose, from the 
doctrine that relations are transitive adjectives]; and those between 
existents as such [i.e., between substantives proper] are external... . 
In fact, gua existent, the ‘this’ and the ‘that’ have no specific re- 
lation,” but are merely ‘other’ (Pt. I, p. 250). But logicians fre- 
quently have drawn a contrast between qualitative and numerical 
(quantitative) difference, attributing factual priority to the former, 
so that the first act of thought, for them, consists in discovering dif- 
ferences in an underlying identity or felt continuity of experience. 
The present author holds, on the contrary, that this distinction is er- 
roneous, inasmuch as numerical difference “ simply means otherness— 
the very notion ‘numerical’ owing its origin to the conception of 
mere otherness, which is the basis of number. Again, in contrasting 
qualitative with numerical difference there is the suggestion that 
otherness does not apply to qualities or adjectives, whereas in its de- 
velopments into number otherness is clearly seen to apply precisely in 
the same way to adjectives as to substantives” (Pt. I, p. 193). 

How number develops out of the external relation of otherness is 
merely a special case of how mathematics develops out of logic. In 
pure logic, according to Mr. Johnson, we are properly concerned only 
with certain purely formal notions and the formulae in which they 
appear. The phrase ‘purely formal’ indicates the fact that “logic 
begins with a sharp contrast between matter as what is given as merely 
shapeless, and form, as that which thought imposes” (Pt. I, p. xxiv). 
Thus the author’s assumption is, that there are certain elements of 
bare form, which, as such, are inherent in the very nature of thought, 
quite apart from the material incidentally furnished to this thought 
from elsewhere. Examples of such notions, or elements of pure form, 
supplied by thought out of its own resources, are ‘implication,’ ‘ sub- 
Sstantive proper,’ ‘ adjective,’ and such specific adjective and relations 
as ‘true’ or ‘identical with.’ On the other hand adjectives like ‘ hard’ 
and ‘bitter’ are material, “ because their meaning is unessential to the 
explication of logical forms.” Now while in pure logic universal 
formulae are set up which apply, for example, to all adjectives in gen- 
eral, we find that upon passing to mathematics—and this is what 
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properly distinguishes mathematics from logic—a first specialization 
of these generalized notions, namely, “ mew specific adjectives having 
essentially logical significance and coming therefore under the head of 
formal conceptions, are introduced.” An integer is such a logical 
sub-category or first specialization, under the general category ‘ adjec- 
tive,’ and illustrates “ what constitutes the new feature in mathematical 
logic . . . [namely] that each specific integer . .. has itself essen- 
tially logical significance, while at the same time formulae hold for 
all integers . . . in general” (Pt. II, pp. 138-141). So that while 
we may truly say that all sciences are applied logic, mathematics is 
applied logic in the special sense that it “is nothing but an extension 
of logical formulae introducing none but purely logical factors; while 
every other science borrows its material from experiential sources, and 
can only use logical principles when or after such material is supplied” 
(Pt. I, p. xxiv). Pure mathematics therefore results in a body of 
completely hypothetical propositions, which may or may not apply to 
the real world, as it is presented or given, in ‘non-mathematical’ in- 
tuition. 

The reference which has been made to the relation of otherness and 
its developments, naturally calls to mind the relation of identity and 
the question as to how it is to be interpreted. Identity, for Mr. John- 
son, is simply the logical ‘reciprocal’ of otherness; thus, with regard 
to any two terms A and B, “ it must be that A is either identical with 
or other than B” (Pt. I, p. 186). As for the Law of Identity, its 
function and meaning becomes clear when the identified element is 
considered in relation to the different contexts into which it may enter. 
The Law in this case may be expressed in the form (P standing for 
any given proposition), “‘If the asserting of P in any one context is 
true, then the asserting of P in any context whatever is true’” (Pt. 
I, p. 234). And we find upon reflection that the significance of this 
statement depends upon the possibility of identifying a proposition in 
distinction from “the various attitudes (belief, interrogation, doubt, 
denial) which might have been adopted towards it on different oc- 
casions by the same or different persons” (Pt. I, p. 234). In other 
words, we have here another application of the distinction between 
the epistemic and the constitutive aspects of thought. Now so far as 
propositions (rather than terms, etc.) are concerned, Mr. Johnson 
substitutes for the three traditional Laws of Thought what he calls 
the four Principles of Propositional Determination; in particular, for 
the Law of Identity he substitutes the Principle of Implication. 
Namely, ‘It must be that if P is true, then P is true’ (Pt. I, p. 229). 
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An important consequence of this and the three other principles is 
that they imply the unalterability of truth; what is once true is always 
true, and—evidently another distinction involving the difference be- 
tween the constitutive and the epistemic aspects of thought—a proposi- 
tion true in one sense is true in any other sense. “ We must deny for 
instance that ‘ Matter exists’ can be true in one sense and false in an- 
other sense, though we do not for a moment dispute that ‘ Matter 
exists’ in one sense may be true, while ‘ Matter exists’ in another 
sense may be false” (Pt. I, p. 237). 

Part II of Mr. Johnson’s work is entitled “ Demonstrative Infer- 
ence; Deductive and Inductive.” What differentiates these two forms 
of ‘demonstration’ is less important, however, in the author’s opinion, 
than the antithesis between demonstration as such, and what he calls 
‘problematic inference’ (which is treated in Part III). Whereas the 
ultimate criteria of demonstration, to which the quality of absolute 
certainty attaches, are either intuitively self-evident axioms and in- 
definable notions, or experientially verifiable propositions and no- 
tions, the ‘postulates’ which comprise the ultimate criteria of the 
latter type of induction are only probable (in the quantitatively in- 
determinate sense of not certain), and thus give to practical action an 
adequate prompting motive” (Pt. I, p. xl). But Mr. Johnson differs 
from most logicians who rely upon intuition as the source of the su- 
preme axioms of formal logic. Instead of mere intuition, he main- 
tains that a species of inference which he calls ‘intuitive induction’ 
is presupposed in the formulation of these axioms. Intuition implies 
felt certainty on the part of the thinker, and the establishment of in- 
tuitive generalizations accordingly involves “an intermediate step by 
which we pass from one instance to others of the same form and in 
this passage realize that what is true of the one instance will be true 
of all instances of that form” (Pt. II, p. 192). For example, we per- 
ceive that ‘Some Mongols are Europeans’ would imply that ‘ Some 
Europeans are Mongols,’ and this leads to the final step, namely the 
apprehension of the general logical proposition, ‘Some things that are 
p are q’ would imply that ‘Some things that are g are p,’ where p and 
q stand for any adjectives (Pt. II, p. 196). In other words, the su- 
preme axioms themselves which are obtained by this method, presup- 
pose the ‘ fact’ that “there are forms of inference in which we can 
pass immediately from any one given case to any other, ...” and 
thus to every other. 

Lack of space prevents our enumerating, and describing the opera- 
tion of, the supreme principles of inference, from which are derived 
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in turn the axioms of pure logic and pure mathematics, and which at 
the same time govern the processes of demonstrative deduction and 
induction in their various forms. And after all, apart from an inter- 
esting commentary upon some of Mill’s methods and doctrines which 
Mr. Johnson introduces in order to make clear his own account of 
the nature of demonstrative inference, and the many valuable and con- 
structive discussions of the various details of formal logic, interest in 
this portion of the work, for philosophical readers, will depend largely 
upon the extent to which they are prepared to accept the fundamental 
presuppositions upon which the whole work is based. We refer in 
this connection to those who, unlike the present writer, can approve to 
their reason Mr. Johnson’s bold attempt to make significant the notion 
of absolute identity, his doctrine of the immutability of truthdmore 
precisely, of the immutability of true propositions—and the corre- 
spondence theory of truth (even with the author’s emendations). 
And, in addition, followers of Mr. Johnson’s views must be prepared 
to defend the actuality of the ‘ fact’ of prior separateness of present- 
ment in an hypothetically pure sense-experience with its attendant 
implication of the immediacy of the “ one absolutely external relation ” 
of otherness, together with the distinctions between the epistemic and 
the constitutive aspects of thought—which, by the way, both fall 
within thought viewed as a merely formal, subjective activity operat- 
ing on an essentially foreign material—and between substantives as 
such, and adjectives. It has indeed been shown again and again in 
the history of modern logic that identical propositions—tautologies— 
and their ‘reciprocals,’ in Mr. Johnson’s sense of the word, are the 
only propositions that may be allowed to function as the principles of 
a logic derived from such a philosophical basis. And of course any 
material may be brought under the form of absolute identity, provided 
we are prepared artificially to cut off that material from its proper 
context, to separate it from all the relations in which it actually 
stands. But precisely this fact is for many thinkers sufficient proof 
of the bankruptcy of such philosophical premises. For no science— 
other than the ‘ pure logic’ which Mr. Johnson so persuasively advo- 
cates—is composed of, or rests upon, ‘identical’ propositions, and 
while all the sciences, including mathematics, transcend perceptual ex- 
perience, conversely—so at least the history of science tells us—mathe- 
matics, as well as all the other sciences, have their root in, and con- 
tinue to gain their nourishment from such experience. In other words, 
it is the common and proper task of mathematics, and the other sci- 
ences, to ‘save the appearances,’ in the several spheres of actual ex- 
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perience, rather than to deny or ignore, or treat as incidental, any 
particular appearance. Finally, it is not unimportant to point out that, 
as his discussions plainly show (Pt. I, passim), Mr. Johnson has failed 
to grasp the meaning of the principle—as formulated by Bradley and 
Bosanquet—that every proposition is the expression of an identity in 
difference, and hence his criticism of this principle is quite beside the 
mark. And he likewise apparently misinterprets the doctrine that the 
ultimate subject of every judgment is Reality, or a part of Reality 
(cf. Pt. I, pp. 14 ff.), for otherwise he could not, even with reserva- 
tions, accept this doctrine as similar to his own. But however far his 
differences ultimately may extend, we nevertheless heartily counsel 
every student of logical principles to study thoroughly this exceed- 
ingly valuable work. 
H. R. Smart. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Issues and Tendencies in Contemporary Philosophy. University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 4. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, California, 1923.—pp. 224. 

The papers comprising this volume, which were originally read be- 
fore the Philosophical Union of the University of California, are en- 
titled as follows: “ The Anomaly of Knowledge,” by A. O. Lovejoy; 
“The Nature and Habitat of Mind,” by G. P. Adams; “ The Present 
Status of the Theory of Value,” by D. W. Prall; “ The Equivocation 
of Value,” by S. C. Pepper; “ The Philosophical Aspects of the Theory 
of Relativity,” by V. F. Lenzen; “ The Metaphysics of Critical Real- 
ism,” by J. Loewenberg; “ Whitehead’s Philosophy of Nature,” by N. 
K. Smith. These papers are characterized by the energy and thor- 
ougness with which each sustains the exposition of its subject, and by 
the timeliness of the several topics discussed, each of which must be 
clarified if philosophy is to become concrete. 

The first paper, by Mr. Lovejoy, sets forth the views that knowing 
should be studied as knowing, for what that alone involves, without 
being confused with the study of neurological and related processes, 
and that such knowing is anomalous in that it involves the present 
knowing of that which is not present, but may be either past, future, 
or distant, and the knowing of it as being not present, but rather as 
being in the past, in the future, or at a distance. Dewey’s phrase, 
“ present-as-absent ” expresses the anomalous nature of knowledge as 
Lovejoy sees it. As an escape from this anomaly philosophers have 
often had recourse to some form of the theory of representative per- 
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ception, the theory that it is by means of a spatially and temporally 
present substitute of spatially and temporally remote objects that they 
can be known. But these substitutes are themselves anomalous in 
that they are ‘psychical,’ non-concrete. Lovejoy believes that every 
student of the problem of knowledge must choose between these anoma- 
lous hypotheses, and his choice is for the latter. He views ideas as 
complexly differentiated wholes which directly reveal, because of their 
complexity, all the differences we may recognize, including that be- 
tween past and present. He accordingly explains our present knowl- 
edge of past events as past by saying that we know a present idea 
which directly reveals the past as past. 

The unacknowledged presupposition of Lovejoy’s argument is that 
knowledge is made possible by a ‘subject’-‘object’ relation, by a 
separation, or dualism, which we may designate as epistelogogical. 
If, however, such a dualism be assumed, knowledge is impossible, for 
if the object be spatially or temporally distant from the subject the 
subject can never know the object, and if, on the other hand, the ob- 
ject be always spatially and temporally present to the subject the sub- 
ject can never know past, future, or distant objects, and would, in fact, 
have no knowledge whatsoever. Lovejoy, therefore, introduces be- 
tween the subject and object an idea which has the character of a 
world. An ‘idea,’ he says, is a “comprehensive whole in which now 
is an element consciously distinguished from the not-now” (p. 40), 
“a framework of conceptualised temporal relations,” “a representa- 
tion of a whole world of objects in relations of many kinds—temporal, 
spatial, logical” (p. 39). This miniature duplicate world directly re- 
veals, as a result of its organized processes, the nature of these proc- 
esses, including, of course, the difference between past, present, and 
future events. The importance of this conception is that it is an ac- 
count of knowledge which involves no subject, no object, and no 
epistemological dualism, thus making possible an explanation of 
knowledge. Lovejoy first predicates an epistemological dualism, 
which makes knowledge impossible, and then corrects this error by 
postulating a little world entirely lacking in these characteristics, 
which makes knowledge possible. 

The system of philosophy which is the logical contradictory of the 
‘subject ’~‘ object’ dualism is the third movement of Hegel’s philoso- 
phy, which he designates by the vague term ‘ Notion.’ Of such a phi- 
losophy there is, unfortunately, no adequate exposition in current 
literature, and for it not even an adequate or expressive name. The 
name ‘ Absolute Realism’ would perhaps most nearly approximate to 
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such a title, but the name ‘ Theory of Complete Relativity’ would have 
the advantage of suggesting an identity of standpoint between this 
theory and recent developments in mathematics and physics. 

The hypothesis which Mr. Adams states and analyzes approximates 
to, but does not go the full length of, the hypothesis of complete rela- 
tivity. He states the thesis as follows: “The whole nature of mind 
is exhaustively to be defined in terms of the interaction between life 
processes and environing objects” (p. 52). “The life processes of 
organized bodies are engaged in an active commerce and intercourse 
with the objects and events which constitute their effective environ- 
ment. What we call mind is to be defined and interpreted in terms 
of such a . . . mutual interaction of animal bodies, and the physical 
objects and events comprised within their physical environment” (p. 
50). Adams opposes this thesis by saying that a gap, or distance, be- 
tween the organism and the environment, filled, as it were, with ideas, 
must be postulated if there is to be an explanation of (a) the differ- 
ence between ‘instinctive’ and ‘rational’ actions, and (b) knowledge 
of past and future events, (c) knowledge of laws, or universals, and 
(d) knowledge of scientific, or ideal, systems. He puts a dualistic 
theory in opposition to a non-dualistic theory, and presents the implica- 
tions of the former as arguments against the latter. What he pre- 
sents as proof (a) of the necessity of a ‘gap’ between organism and 
environment in the case of ‘rational’ action, which necessity is not 
found in the case of ‘ instinctive’ action, is the assumption that rational 
action is non-instinctive, and that instinctive action is non-rational. 
What he presents as proof (b) of the necessity of such a gap, filled 
with ideas, if there is to be knowledge of past or future events, is the 
assumption of a ‘subject’-‘ object’ dualism which makes all knowl- 
edge impossible, and this impossibility makes necessary the further 
assumption of ‘ideas’ which, since they involve the absence of any 
such dualism, remove the grounds of this impossibility and make 
knowledge possible. What he presents as proof (c) of the necessity 
of a world of ‘ ideas,’ if there is to be knowledge of natural laws, or 
universals, is the assumption that concrete events exclude laws or uni- 
versals, and that, therefore, there must be a realm, that of ideas, which 
includes them. In short, he assumes the truth of the Cartesian-New- 
tonian view that there are ‘ objects’ opposed to ‘subjects,’ which ob- 
jects are bits of pure being having no structure and no process. The 
element of organization, or universality, thus excluded from the con- 
crete world, is of necessity thereafter referred to as a world as ideas, 
which by hypothesis has the nature of organization or universality. 
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Thus by means of an assumption which necessitates a further assump- 
tion, that of ideas, he proves the necessity of ideas. (d) Consistently 
with the position just outlined Adams acknowledges that scientific sys- 
tems are ‘incongruent’ with concrete reality, the order of the first 
being that of resemblance and difference (identity and contradiction), 
and the order of the second being historical, or evolutionary. Scien- 
tific systems, then, are not true in any sense of the word consistent 
with a dualistic philosophy, and the more scientific, the less true they 
are. Adams would probably hold, nevertheless, that the subject, who 
is out of the world, can, by patterning his actions after these abstrac- 
tions, dip now and again into the concrete world, and, by picking and 
choosing, can reap for himself various advantages. We believe, how- 
ever, that action, patterned after such tenuous, incongruent abstrac- 
tions would be rational in a manner so entirely formal, empty, and thin 
that one who did not wish to lose practically all of real life would be 
obliged, after the manner of James, to balance up such a rationalism 
by the frank avowal of intuitionalism and voluntarism. Our asser- 
tion that Adams is skeptical and subjective in theory is confirmed by 
the fact that he acknowledges himself to be in agreement with James 
in regard to the important thesis that the conclusions of the sciences 
are incongruent with concrete events. 

Turning from this paper to the one written by Mr. Prall, we direct 
our attention from ‘another world’ of abstractions and focus it more 
closely upon this concrete world, as closely, in fact, as is possible for 
‘ subjects’ looking out at ‘ objects.’ According to Prall, mind, in one 
of its aspects, is as much a part of nature as a rock or a tree, while, in 
another aspect, it is a ‘subject’ opposed to nature, yet capable of con- 
templating it and of enjoying such contemplation. Thus, traditional 
epistemological dualism appears in his theory, entailing logically the 
conclusion that knowledge is not possible except as opinion, and that 
value is not possible except as preference. Consistently with the pre- 
suppositions of epistemological dualism, truth is defined as a ‘ fitting,’ 
or as an ‘amalgamation’ of the modes of perception with the forms of 
nature, and of the forms of nature with the modes of perception. The 
logical requirement of the theory is to show that these opposing ele- 
ments—which by hypothesis are necessary to knowing—are brought 
together in this act of knowing, and the opposition is overcome. To 
have opposition and at the same time to bring the opposed elements 
together is, of course, an impossibility, and the task of demonstrating 
such an amalgamation is not undertaken. If this could be accom- 
plished, it would only serve to show that there is as much of nature as 
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of mind in truth—in other words, that truth is only half true. The 
tests of truth which Prall actually uses are (a) the satisfactoriness of 
experience just as experience, however otherwise painful, and (5) 
coherence, but these conceptions are elements of the theory of com- 
plete relativity, and have a demonstrable meaning only within such 
an hypothesis. The necessary skeptical conclusion of Prall’s dualistic 
hypothesis in regard to knowledge is revealed in these words: “ How 
faithful any of our conscious imagery is to reality, or any of our 
symbolism or any of our sense-perception, I see no way of knowing” 
(p. 92). And the necessary skeptical conclusion of the theory in re- 
gard to value is revealed in the words: “ How definitely all values, 
especially what we call the ultimate values, are esthetic, is nicely illus- 
trated in Bertrand Russell’s book on China. . . . What sort of ends do 
we really wish realized? This is the most fundamental of practical 
questions. And it just is a matter of esthetic taste, or liking” (pp. 
94-95). 

Mr. Pepper, like Adams, assumes that processes, such as reason on 
the one hand, and interest, impulse, or instinct on the other, are 
mutually exclusive. He analyzes Santayana’s philosophy to show that 
‘interests '—which exclude ‘ reason’—can never give rise to a rational 
standard of conduct, and Bosanquet’s philosophy to show that a ‘ ra- 
tional’ standard—which excludes ‘ interests ’—can never give rise to 
interested, impulsive, or instinctive action. The use of Bosanquet as 
an example of one who assumes an initial dualism between reason and 
interest, which dualism he thereafter vainly attempts to overcome, is 
surprising in that it was precisely Bosanquet’s purpose, as I had al- 
ways supposed, to warn against any such dualism, and to show that in 
case it were assumed it could, from the nature of the case, never be 
overcome. Pepper quotes Bosanquet as saying, “there is no external 
standard and, of course, no possibility of applying it if there were,” 
but he nevertheless insists that reason, for Bosanquet, is abstract and 
external, a mere principle, antithetical in nature to concrete interests 
and impulses. 

In view of the fact that Bosanquet states over and over again in 
the strongest, most emphatic way that the central principle of his phi- 
losophy is the doctrine that universals—reason, meaning, laws, etc.— 
are concrete, it is worth our while to enquire why it is that philoso- 
phers, almost without exception, have cited him as the example par 
excellence of one whose insistence is almost exclusively upon the ab- 
Stract. The key to this riddle is to be found in the fact that, in pro- 
portion as dualisms are overcome, and thought and action becomes 
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concrete, so the value of ordinary events becomes perceivable until, 
with the overcoming of all dualisms, the value of events is percept- 
ibly complete, or absolute. Thinkers, who have completely overcome 
dualism, accordingly characterize so-called ordinary events as wholly 
meaningful, rational, absolute, infinite (complete), divine. They be- 
lieve in the infinity, or divinity, of the concrete, not in the infinity, or 
divinity, of the abstract. It is their opponents who take the position 
that concrete events are ordinary, and exclude value, reason, com- 
pleteness, divinity, etc. They maintain that these aspects of reality 
are only ‘ ideals,’ or, perhaps, ‘ principles.’ It is thus understandable 
that when these inveterate believers in dreams and ghosts,—who often 
call themselves realists and empiricists—read descriptions of reality as 
valuable and divine, they think that some ghostly ‘ other-world’ is 
meant. They are unable even to conceive that reason, value, mean- 
ing, and God are spatialized processes. Exemplifying a common 
psychological process, they attribute to others their own belief in 
abstractions. 

All dualism is, of course, other-worldism, and all belief in a reality 
that is not ponderable and perceivable is ‘idealism’ in that sense of 
the term which alone is approbrious and weak. It is true that all 
aspects of an event—its length and breadth, its rationality and its 
divinity—may be perceived, but of course it is not true that all percep- 
tion reveals these qualities. Perception is an intellectual process 
which is adequate to all that an event is only when this process leaves 
all dualism behind and reflects exclusively the relativity of events to 
each other. It is precisely the defect of epistemological dualism, or 
of any other form of dualism, that it makes unperceivable so much 
that might be perceived. 

An excellent technical article by Mr. Lenzen, who is a physicist, 
makes it plain that the chief aim and amazing achievement of Ein- 
stein, and co-workers in the same field, has been to state natural laws 
in such a form that the element of contingency, in virtue of which 
they are merely hypothetically true, is removed from them and they 
become objectively or categorically true. “The driving force of the 
theory of relativity has been the logical demand to formulate the 
equations of mathematical physics so that their form shall be the same 
with respect to all reference systems” (p. 141). By means of trans- 
formation equations this demand has been satisfied, and natural laws 
have been stated in the form which remains unchanged for all changes 
of codérdinates. “A greater generality and objectivity of physical 
laws” (p. 163), “an ever extending emancipation from the anthro- 
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pomorphic elements” (p. 161), “the most complete separation possible 
of the system of physics and the individual personality of the physi- 
cist” (p. 161), has been the great accomplishment of recent research 
in mathematics and physics. So far from confirming speculations 
which assert limited relativity, such as that to a ‘subject,’ the new 
achievements in mathematical physics confirm speculations which have 
affirmed the complete relativity of events to all other events, and so in 
its place, the absolute character of each event. Lenzen brings out the 
absolute character of the theory of relativity by suggesting that it be 
designated by the term ‘absolute mechanics.’ 

Mr. Loewenberg analyzes the implications of epistemological dualism 
as that dualism appears in the writings of the Critical Realists. This 
dualism involves the idea of a two-fold transcendence, the idea that 
‘existence’ transcends ‘ psychical’ content, and that ‘psychical’ con- 
tent transcends itself. In virtue of the first-mentioned transcendence 
error creeps into knowledge, and perhaps vitiates knowledge altogether. 
In virtue of the second and last-mentioned transcendence we know 
existence, if, indeed, any knowledge of existence is possible. Loewen- 
berg demonstrates that in the case of this dualism—and I should add, 
in the case of any dualism,—there is no necessary or logical transition 
from one term of the dualism to the other. Let the Critical Realist 
affirm, by hypothesis, the reality of a separate transcendent existent 
and there is no way in which he can show that, of necessity, the sup- 
posed outward reference of psychical content designates that existent. 
The Critical Realist must assert the validity of knowledge upon non- 
rational grounds, such as instinctive urge, etc., and by so doing he 
ceases to be ‘critical.’ Let the Critical Realist, however, affirm, by 
hypothesis, the self-transcendence of psychical content and there is no 
way in which he can show that, of necessity, this outward reference 
is toward existents. The reality referred to may be of any nature 
whatsoever, or there may be no reality at all, in which case the theory 
ceases to be demonstrably realistic. Thus Loewenberg asserts that if 
so-called Critical Realism were really critical it would not necessarily 
be realistic, and if it were realistic it would not be truly critical. 

After this conclusive demonstration of the implications of a dual- 
istic, or exclusive, order of transcendence it is interesting, and very 
instructive, to discover that Loewenberg’s own philosophy is built 
upon the conception of this same order of transcendence, and arrives, 
without any essential difference, or even any difference in appearance, 
at the skeptical conclusions arrived at by the Critical Realists. Loe- 
wenberg assumes that reality is constituted of parts external to other 
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parts—that it is a mere more and more—and that hypotheses are ex- 
ternal to, and exclusive of, other hypotheses. He accordingly con- 
cludes that such a reality is ‘problematic,’ or unknowable, and that 
such hypotheses are “precarious and fallible,’ really futile. The 
similarity between his position and that of the Critical Realist can be 
shown by quoting two dilemmas, in the first of which he draws out 
the consequences of Critical Realism, and in the second the conse- 
quences of his own assumption. Of Critical Realism he writes, “ If 
we begin with our cognition and resort to the act of transcendence in- 
volved in it . . . the result may not be realism at all. . . . The act of 
transcendence is an act of mind and may [must] leave us, therefore, 
profoundly in doubt about the existence of an external world alto- 
gether. . . . Whereas, if we begin not with what we know but with a 
realistic world the transcendent nature of which necessitates repre- 
sentative cognition, we may [we must] discover reasons . . . why our 
ideas are fallible and precarious, and why a certain [a complete] 
skepticism must always permeate human knowledge” (pp. 180-181). 
Of his own theory he writes, “ The emphasis upon the priority of the 
cognitive situation in science, with its perpetually self-transcending 
hypotheses and discoveries, may [must] lead to a subjective conception 
of knowledge and an agnostic view of reality. . . . This, if I err not, 
is the gist of Schiller’s ‘Humanism’ and of William James’s ‘ Prag- 
matism.’ Whereas, if we lay stress primarily not on the human 
processes of knowledge but rather on that to which they address them- 
selves—an independent realm of eternal problems [a world that is ‘in- 
exhaustible,’ ‘ problematic’ ?]—the conception of a ‘realistic’ [un- 
knowable?] ontology and a ‘ critical’ [skeptical ?] epistemology must 
be the resulting philosophy. It is the metaphysical conception of an 
independent reality ultimately problematic that forbids scientific gen- 
eralizations the enjoyment of undisturbed validity [any validity at 
all]”” (pp. 192-193). If the words ‘realistic’ and ‘critical,’ in next 
to the last sentence, do not mean respectively, ‘unknowable’ and 
‘skeptical,’ the long phrase which contains them should be excised 
from the text, for it is without logical warrant. When the second 
dilemma is thus interpreted, or reconstructed, the similarity between 
Loewenberg’s conclusions and those of the Critical Realists is patent. 

The fact that Loewenberg arrives at the conclusions of the Critical 
Realist, which are evidently quite the reverse of those he intended to 
draw, is an illustration of the fact that practically all philosophers 
assume that the only relation which events may bear to one another is 
that of some degree of exclusiveness, separateness, or externality. 
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Space always separates ; difference always excludes. That events may 
complete each other, partly or wholly,—as this organism partly com- 
pletes this desk, and this desk partly completes this organism—is a 
possibility that is never considered. As a result, great talent and 
energy is expended upon the making of distinctions which are with- 
out logical significance, in that the distinctions made and the distinc- 
tions contraverted are all alike expressions of the same assumption, 
viz., that one element of reality is related to another element by some 
degree of exclusiveness. The audacity to think the world in terms 
logically disjunctive of those of an opponent is lacking. 

That parts of the world are related to other parts of it by exclusion 
is the central thesis of the Cartesian-Newtonian philosophy. This 
view of the world, although still received without question by philoso- 
phers, is now being criticised boldly and abandoned gradually by 
mathematicians and physicists. The view of the world that is logically 
disjunctive of the Cartesian-Newtonian hypothesis, that reality is con- 
stituted of ‘objects’ exclusive of other ‘objects,’ is the view that 
reality is constituted of processes or ‘events’ which supplement or 
complete other ‘events.’ The different implications in regard to hy- 
pothesis of these disjunctive views may be discovered respectively in 
Loewenberg’s and in Lenzen’s papers. The unacknowledged assump- 
tion of Loewenberg’s view of hypotheses is that one hypothesis is ex- 
ternal to, and excludes, another. Hypotheses come and go, but there 
is no gain in knowledge. Lenzen, however, writes as follows: “One 
of the characteristics of the recent progress of theoretical physics is 
that, in general, new concepts and principles do not require the aban- 
donment of the older theories. The earlier theories occur in the latter 
as limiting cases. . . . Thus Newton’s theory is a limiting case of the 
special theory [of relativity], the special theory being a limiting case 
of the general theory. This aspect of the development of physical 
thought seems to me to be best described by the Hegelian principle that 
the truth of the lower stages is preserved in that of the later stages of 
development” (p. 158). 

The different implications in regard to doubt, or skepticism, of the 
two theories just mentioned, may also be illustrated from the writings- 
of Loewenberg and Lenzen. Loewenberg regards suspicion, doubt, 
or skepticism, as the essential characteristic of scientific method. 
Skepticism, according to his interpretation, is not a limited, relative 
movement within scientific proceedure, but is all there is of it. In- 
deed, it would appear from a note on page 185 that he views modern 
Science as the modern form of skepticism. Lenzen’s article shows, 
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however, that the doubt of mathematicians and physicists is a strictly 
limited doubt, being relative exclusively to the element of contingency, 
or caprice, in the formulation of natural laws. Mathematicians doubt 
that equations are categorically true when stated in terms of con- 
tingently drawn coordinates, and they press forward from such 
hypothetical truth to the formulation of equations which shall be true 
of all possible coordinates. Their doubt, then, is doubt exclusively of 
those conditions which make real truth impossible. The conditions 
which make truth impossible are the actual forms of skepticism, and it 
is against these that the doubt that is an element of vigorous thought 
is directed. Doubt, in scientific procedure, is a doubt of skepticism, 
an affirmation of truth. 

The different implications in regard to absolute knowledge of these 
disjunctive views may also be illustrated from the writings of Loew- 
enberg and Lenzen. Absolute knowledge, according to Loewenberg, 
would not be attainable until all problems were solved and there 
was nothing further to be known. But if this condition were ever 
reached, knowledge, as the process of gaining truth, would cease. As 
in the case of the epistemological dualism implied by Lovejoy, so 
here: knowledge, as we know it, is equally impossible, whether the 
condition alleged to be prerequisite to knowledge be fulfilled or lack- 
ing. Loewenberg’s skepticism is thus the position that we cannot 
know anything until we know everything, and that there would be 
nothing to live for in case we did know everything. In his system, 
knowledge, as process, excludes knowledge, as attainment, and knowl- 
edge, as attainment, excludes knowledge, as process. Absolute knowl- 
edge, according to Lenzen, however, is attained whenever contingent 
reference is completely eliminated from equations, with the result that 
these equations express relations of absolute significance, such, per- 
haps, as the relation of point-event to point-event along ‘ world-lines.’ 
In philosophy, reference of knowledge to a ‘ subject’ is the contingent 
element which corresponds, in mathematics, to the reference of equa- 
tions to given codrdinates. This reference to a ‘subject,’ and all the 
dualisms which it entails, must therefore be entirely overcome if 
knowledge is to be true. This negation of a dualistic, or exclusive, 
relation between events is the affirmation of a supplementary, or com- 
pleting, relation between events of the real, developing world. The 
utterly concrete revelation of the actual course of events from the 
standpoint of the complete relativity of all those events is absolute 
knowledge, as Hegel showed approximately one hundred years before 
Einstein. 
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The last paper, by Mr. N. K. Smith, discusses changes which, ac- 
cording to Whitehead, must be made in the traditional conception of 
nature to bring it into line with the results of recent investigations in 
physics. The chief of these changes is from the view that the nature 
of reality is given at every instant of time—that its nature is ‘ being,’ 
or ‘existence ’"—to the view that reality is a process, an ‘event.’ The 
change suggested is from the conception of matter as partly unorgan- 
ized, self-identical, and exclusive to the view of it as entirely organ- 
ized, interdependent, and mutually completing. Talk of ‘ objects’ now 
gives way to talk of ‘events,’ and empty inquiries concerning what 
reality ‘is’ give way to meaningful inquiries concerning how reality 
proceeds and what reality does. Traditional Realism, the doctrine of 
being, is thus shown to be antiquated. 

The two hypotheses, which, throughout this review, have been con- 
tinually contrasted, are exclusive of each other, yet they are exhaustive 
of all possible views of reality. Every philosopher should hold to one 
or the other of these views in a thoroughly out-and-out manner. 
Either he must affirm that there is a definite and specified amount of 
existence-in-and-through-itself, of self-identical being, entailing a 
definite amount of exclusiveness between such beings, or else he must 
deny self-identical being and separateness altogether, maintaining that 
matter is a process, or event, wholly constituted of processes, or events. 
From Lenzen’s interpretation of Einstein it appears that the difference 
between these two hypotheses is the same difference as that between 
the world-views to which Descartes and Newton, Hegel and Einstein, 
respectively, have made the most important contributions. 

It is a well known fact that Hegel’s philosophy attracted many 
ardent disciples, when it was first promulgated, because of its rugged- 
ness, consistency, and comprehensiveness, but later repelled them be- 
cause of its inconsistency with the Newtonian, mechanical science, 
which was the science of that time. Now it appears that science it- 
self is rejecting this same mechanical science. 

A. H. Jones. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. XXIII. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1923.—pp. 289. 

Relativity, Logic, and Mysticism, Aristotelian Society, Supplementary 
Volume III. London, Williams and Norgate, 1923.—pp. 184. 
These two volumes bear evidence of the very wide scope of the 

Aristotelian Society’s programs and exemplify the high degree of 
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excellence which we have learned to expect from the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings. The very richness and diversity of their content render 
difficult an adequate review in the space at the reviewer’s disposal, and 
he is of necessity reduced to the selection of those papers and sym- 
posia that may serve him as bases for brief critical remarks. We 
begin with the Proceedings. 

The presidential address by A. M. Whitehead is packed full of con- 
tent. It is in support of the position approached from another angle 
in the author’s James-Scott lecture, delivered before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh and reprinted in The Principle of Relativity. Professor 
Whitehead finds the primary ground of uniformity in nature in the 
“apprehended space-time continuum” which is required by the dis- 
crimination of reality from dreams—a continuum which is necessarily 
“determined in its totality” and which consequently is uniform (p. 
8). There is, the author thinks, much wisdom in Hume’s remarks on 
this subject; but he also feels that our analysis must go beyond 
Hume’s (and Russell’s) atomism. “The space-time continuum is not 
the sole basis of uniformity in nature,” otherwise induction would be 
impossible (p. 12). If we are to get out of the difficulty into which 
such atomism leads us, we must find something in the single instance 
which would justify the mind’s expectation that a given instance will 
be followed by another. “ The key to the mystery is not to be found 
in the accumulation of instances, but in the intrinsic character of each 
instance. . . . This overlooked character of the single instance must 
be its significance of something other than itself” (p. 14). The ‘in- 
gression’ of sense-objects (pp. 7-8) signifies the perceptual objects. 
“The evidence is summed up in the statement that the ingression of 
sense-objects into nature involves events analyzable into space-time 
qualified by pervasive Aristotelian adjectives” (p. 16). Hence, the 
uniformity in nature. Contingency is, thus, “ simplified into the con- 
tingency attaching to the simpler relations of perceptual objects to the 
events which they qualify” (p. 17). It would, I think, be enlighten- 
ing if Professor Whitehead would in some detail compare his position 
here with that which Kant holds on the same problem. If I am not 
mistaken in my apprehension of the situation, there is in it something 
of fundamental significance with respect to at least one side of the 
debate between realists and idealists. I do not clearly see any basal 
difference between Professor Whitehead’s analysis and the traditional 
development of Kant’s position, and I cannot help suspecting that 
concentration on the similarity might go far towards disclosing an- 
other ‘ meeting of extremes.’ 
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The paper by R. F. A. Hoernlé (“ Notes on the Treatment of ‘ Ex- 
istence’ in Recent Philosophical Literature”) directs attention to the 
problem of language and its rdle in thinking. The genetic approach 
is, I think rightly, emphasized. “It is, by common consent, through 
their meanings that words function as vehicles and instruments of 
thought. I suggest that it would be helpful to approach this situa- 
tion, not, as is usually done, by way of the questions, ‘What are we 
thinking (or reasoning) about?’ or ‘What is the object of our think- 
ing?’ but by way of the question, ‘What are we thinking (or reason- 
ing) with? Or, in other words, ‘ What do our words express?’” (p. 
27). As developed by Professor Hoernlé in this paper, this seems to 
mea very helpful suggestion. But I also seem to detect a rather per- 
sistent and insidious danger in some of its implications. Of course, 
if we are to reason at all, we must understand what our words ex- 
press; and to this end, we may presumably say, a genetic study of 
our terminology is helpful and, indeed, necessary. Anselm’s ‘ fool,’ or 
anybody for that matter who fails to understand what the term ‘God’ 
means for Anselm, cannot hope to reason with him whether as de- 
fender or antagonist; and, presumably, the meaning of this term as 
used by Anselm can be grasped only by him who in some sense is sub- 
ject to the light which the good-saint’s fides sheds (p. 24). Likewise, 
to argue with a philosopher concerning the ‘totality of being,’ com- 
prehension of what the particular philosopher understands by this 
phrase is of indispensable importance (pp. 30 ff.) ; and such compre- 
hension emerges, I am willing to admit, only when one places onself 
sympathetically within the sweep of the system of thought of which 
the phrase is an expression. All of this seems fairly obvious in 
theory—though it must be confessed that our practice not infrequently 
falls rather far away from it. But having understood what we are 
thinking with, we have taken only the first step in our journey. 
‘What are we thinking about?’ still remains to be answered; the 
genetic approach does not relieve us of the necessity of facing this 
question, and the answer to it is logically the crux of the debate. To 
understand the terms of an argument is one thing; but to estimate the 
force of the argument is quite another. I am not sure to what extent 
Professor Hoernlé’s discussion clearly envisages this distinction. 
When he says of the traditional ontological argument, for instance, 
that it “has its roots in fides, both psychologically and logically” (p. 
25), one cannot help suspecting that this is meant in a sense which 
confuses comprehension with evaluation. In any event, this con- 
fusion should be guarded against; otherwise, so far at least as I can 
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see, there is grave danger that wishes may become horses and that 
beggars may begin forthwith to ride. 

In a paper entitled “The One and the Many” Gerald Cator “ at- 
tempts to challenge our possession of universal ideas and to submit an 
account of the source of our illusion that we have them” (p. 40). 
And he thinks that some degree of originality may be claimed for this 
attempt. “The easiest and most natural way to account for our be- 
lief that we do sometimes at least make genuine logical judgments, as 
distinguished from compositions of representations, is to suppose that 
our belief corresponds to the fact, that genuine judgments such as 
7-+-5=— 12 occur as dated events in the experience of some men” 
(ibid.). This the author denies by roundly asserting that “ nobody 
ever has judged 7+-5=—12 or ever will.” If this means what I 
understand it to mean, I can only baldly say that it strikes me as 
wholly perverse since it undermines the entire superstructure of sci- 
ence. And so far from its being original, I should suppose that it 
leads back beyond the whole sweep of modern thought and the best of 
Greek thought to that type of naive sensationalism which at one time 
threatened to play havoc with Greek speculation. In this remark I 
am speaking of the above quotations and not of the paper as a whole, 
which, I must frankly confess, I follow (if at all) only afar off. But 
these quotations, the author assures us, contain the burden of his 
message. 

E. S. Russell’s paper on “ Psychobiology ” makes the rather startling 
claim that biology cannot yet be said to be an independent science with 
a method and concepts of its own. And the claim is further made and 
argued that it cannot become such a science until it definitely aban- 
dons the mechanistic view of life and frankly adopts the psychological 
view—the view, that is, which looks upon the living thing as respond- 
ing to a perceived situation. “ We take as fundamental and unanalyz- 
able into factors of another order the general relation, perception— 
conative or hormic impulse—action. Each term of this relation, and 
the whole relation itself, must be regarded as simple and indivisible, 
as having real synthetic unity or undividedness” (p. 147). This 
view, stated in philosophical terms, is the monadistic view. And the 
author holds that it “can be applied with success to the problems of 
biology both in the study of behavior and in the study of morpho- 
genesis, and that it forms the only real alternative to the mechanistic 
formulation” (p. 155). How Professor Russell’s fellow-biologists 
will accept his suggestion remains for them to determine; I can im- 
agine that for the majority of them, at any rate, it will seem to be a 
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counsel to return to the crude anthropomorphism from which biology 
particularly has with difficulty freed itself. From the philosophical 
point of view the suggestion is interesting in that it takes seriously the 
claims of the higher forms and insists upon their uniqueness; its main 
difficulty, perhaps, is to be sought in the question whether it does not 
take those claims too seriously and give them too comprehensive a 
sway. 

Roy Wood Sellars (“The Double-Knowledge Approach to the 
Mind-Body Problem”) undertakes to rid the mind-body problem of 
the dualistic implications that have persistently clung to it and to de- 
fend a naturalistic solution of it. Consciousness is but the ‘ qualita- 
tive dimensions’ of the cerebral system; “ mental operations are opera- 
tions of the brain” (p. 69); the physical and the psychical are “ in- 
separable characters of the brain-mind” (p. 67). The two kinds of 
knowledge whose recognition makes this solution possible are: the 
one which “arises in the ‘filling’ of the brain and inspects quales 
there present,” and the one which “deciphers the characteristics of 
the brain as a body by means of the cognitive value of certain sense- 
data” (p. 59). How the first arises in the ‘filling’ of the brain, 
whether in this regard it is intrinsically different from the second, and 
how it is to be distinguished from the time-honored ‘ introspection ’— 
none of these things are made clear. Nor is it anywhere clearly stated 
how this naturalistic solution of the problem is fundamentally differ- 
ent from several others that by some are labelled idealistic. And it 
certainly seems historically questionably to say of all idealists indis- 
criminately that in their consideration of the problem “they do not 
take the physical world and its categories seriously” (p. 55). W. 
Adams Brown, in his discussion of “ The Problem of Classification in 
Religion,” undertakes to make a classification of religious types on the 
basis of man’s attitude towards society with the result that he dis- 
tinguishes three basal types: imperialism, individualism, and democ- 
racy. This classification is quite suggestive, and, for many purposes 
at least, it is an improvement over the conventional ones. Those who 
are prone to grow excited at the mention of the ‘ unconscious’ should 
not fail to read C. D. Broad’s excellent paper on “ Various Meanings 
of the Term ‘Unconscious.’” Six meanings of the term are dis- 
covered, only one of which is in the least exciting; and with reference 
to it the question is very justly raised whether there be any facts to 
which the term in this meaning may fairly be applied, or whether all 
bona fide facts may not be subsumed under the other more prosaic 
meanings. 
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The remaining papers of this volume are as follows: “A New 
Theory of Matter,” by Leslie J. Walker; “Primary and Secondary 
Consciousness,” by May Sinclair; “The Problem of Free Will in the 
Light of Recent Developments in Philosophy,” by C. E. M. Joad; 
“Discussion of Dr. Wildon Carr’s A Theory of Monads,”’ by Hilda 
D. Oakeley; “Some Problems in the Philosophy of Leibnitz,” by L. 
J. Russell; “ The Contact of Minds,” by C. Delisle Burns; “ What 
Does Dr. Whitehead Mean by ‘Event’?” by W. Leslie MacKenzie; 
and “ The Category of Purpose in Social Science,” by Morris Gins- 
berg. There are many interesting points raised in these papers, and I 
regret that limitations of space render comments impossible. The 
volume concludes with a paper by H. Wildon Carr entitled “In Me- 
moriam: Bernard Bosanquet. Some Personal Recollections.” This 
paper includes a complete list of the papers written by Professor 
Bosanquet for the meetings of the Aristotelian Society. 

Supplementary Volume III is composed of those papers and sym- 
posia (two papers, and five symposia) which constituted the programs 
of the joint session of the Aristotelian Society, the Mind Association, 
and the Scots Philosophical Club held at Durham, July 13-16, 1923. 

The symposium on “ The Relations Between Biology and Psychol- 
ogy” traverses familiar ground. J. S. Haldane’s opening paper fol- 
lows the general line of argument set forth in his other writings on 
the subject and ends with the conclusion that the relation of psychol- 
ogy to biology is the relation of a less abstract or partial form of 
knowledge to a more abstract form. E. S. Russell’s contribution is 
in essential agreement with Professor Haldane’s thesis, though his 
predilection for the psychobiological point of view advocated in his 
paper in the Proceedings (see above) seems to impel him to carry 
psychological analysis farther down into biological inquiries than 
Professor Haldane would apparently be willing to admit is feasible. 
W. Leslie MacKenzie is, at least by indirection, the advocate in the 
debate of the claims of mechanistic explanation (at any rate in 
biology ; he says little about psychology), his paper being devoted pri- 
marily to the presentation of difficulties which he discerns in Professor 
Haldane’s position. So far as I can see, nothing new is brought out by 
this discussion. The perennial opposition between the mechanistic and 
anti-mechanistic arguments is once again exemplified. On the one side 
it is contended that the phenomena of life and mind are intrinsically 
such that they cannot be adequately explained in terms of physical 
categories, and that each set of phenomena can be described only by 
those categories appropriate to its nature. On the other side the 
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mechanistic method is assumed to be the only ‘ scientific’ method for 
dealing with these phenomena and the question is raised whether the 
fact that these phenomena have hitherto somehow apparently fallen 
beyond the limits of this method is any valid reason for holding that 
they always will. With reference to the matter I can here only sug- 
gest this query: Is it not the case that truth lies on both sides; that 
some day, perchance, mental and vital phenomena may be duly made 
subject to the method of mechanical analysis; but that, when this day 
arrives, the method of such analysis will be seen to have become less 
‘mechanistic’ and matter will be observed to have grown less ‘ ma- 
terial?’ Meanwhile, it is clearly dogmatic to hold that life is nothing 
more than mere atoms or that mind is to be identified with integrations 
of neurones. 

The two symposia on the ‘new’ idealism are racy discussions. To 
the question, “Is Neo-Idealism Reducible to Solipsism?” three an- 
swers are defended. C. E. M. Joad answers in the affirmative and 
without qualifications. C. A. Richardson gives a more guarded an- 
swer. Neo-idealism, he contends, may be reduced to solipsism but it 
is as capable of defending itself against solipsistic interpretation as is 
any other philosophy; the truth of the matter, he avers, is that the 
premises of neo-idealism imply neither the truth nor the falsity of 
solipsism and that “all other philosophical theories are in precisely 
the same case.” F. C. S. Schiller agrees that neo-idealism, and all 
idealisms, are open to solipsistic interpretation; and the same is true, 
though not so obviously true, of realism. But he hopes to save at 
least his type of pragmatism from Professor Richardson’s generaliza- 
tion, reiterating his conviction (see Humanism, Chapter XIV) that 
humanism stands logically secure here. Professor Joad’s position 
seems to the reviewer to come most nearly to the heart of the matter 
so far as the precise question in debate is concerned; in what seems 
the most natural interpretation of its main premises, neo-idealism ap- 
pears to lead directly towards solipsism, and Croce’s efforts to escape 
it do not obviously stand foursquare with his premises. I do not 
see, however, that Professor Richardson is justified in his assertion 
that any and every philosophical theory may be said to imply solip- 
sism at least in the sense that it does not imply its falsity; if I am not 
mistaken, this assertion rests upon the very questionable assumption 
that all philosophizing must seek its certainty in a subjectivistic in- 
dividualism like that implied in Descartes’ famous axiom. Against 
any such assumption as this Professor Schiller’s remarks are decidedly 
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pertinent, but I see no reason why he should suppose that the prag- 
matist alone has a right to appeal to them. 

The symposium by Evelyn Underhill, R. G. Collingwood, and W. 
R. Inge on the question, “Can the New Idealism Dispense with 
Mysticism?” apparently turns on the question as to what precisely is 
to be understood by the slippery term ‘mysticism’ and the equally 
slippery term ‘new idealism.” Miss Underhill insists that the ‘new 
idealism’ cannot dispense with those values and experiences that are 
commonly called mystical, in spite of the fact that it strives to do so. 
Professor Collingwood accuses her of having failed to understand 
what the ‘new idealism’ really is, and argues that a correct inter- 
pretation of this point of view will disclose the fact that it includes 
everything of value for which the mystic has contended. Dean Inge 
is not sure whether the interpretation of the ‘new idealism’ offered 
by Professor Collingwood is correct, though he is inclined to suspect 
that it is not. In any event, he is certain that Professor Collingwood 
has read out of mysticism whatever of significance it possesses and 
has left it a mere shell robbed of content which one may or may not 
dispense with at pleasure. “ My conclusion is,” he tersely remarks at 
the end of his paper, “not that the new Idealism can or cannot dis- 
pense with Mysticism, but that Mysticism can very well dispense with 
it.” This symposium exemplifies in a marked manner the important 
réle which language inevitably plays in the debates of philosophers. 
Not infrequently, it appears, we dispute about terms; but, after all, 
terms are decidedly worth disputing about, provided only the debate 
does not resolve itself into mere logomachy. 

This review has already transgressed the limits of the space at the 
writer’s disposal and it must therefore be brought to a close. The 
two remaining symposia are, in many respects, the best in the volume 
and deserve detailed study; they are quite closely reasoned and hardly 
lend themselves to a summary treatment. Whoever is interested in 
the problems with which they deal will find great wealth of sugges- 
tion in the two sets of papers. One is on “ The Problem of Simul- 
taneity: Is There a Paradox in the Principle of Relativity in Regard 
to the Relation of Time Measured to Time Lived?” and the papers 
are by H. Wildon Carr, R. A. Sampson, and A. N. Whitehead. The 
other is on the question, “ Are the Characteristics of Particular Things 
Universal or Particular?” and the contributors are: G. E. Moore, G. 
F. Stout, and G. Dawes Hicks. This is one of the most stimulating 
discussions of one aspect of the problem of universals with which I 
happen to be acquainted. 
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The two papers in this volume are: “The Philosophy of Theodore 
Merz,” by F. B. Jevons; and “ The Relation Between the Mathemati- 
cal and the Physical,” by Léon Brunschvicg. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
University or TEXAs. 


Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joap. New York, 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924.—pp. 112. 

In this most readable book Professor Joad has escaped the limita- 
tion of most philosophical writings, that of being loaded with technical 
terms to such an extent as to make them closed books to the average 
reader. Lucid as the book is, however, one can imagine the uniniti- 
ated or unsympathetic closing it with the conviction that philosophy 
consists of a futile series of ‘queer notions.’ One could wish that, for 
the sake of the popular reader, Professor Joad had been at greater 
pains to show, for each of his philosophers: how inevitable his sys- 
tem is, given the presuppositions with which he begins; and what con- 
tribution of permanent value he has made to our view of reality. For 
the sympathetic reader, however, the book is very stimulating— 
simple in style, sympathetic in treatment of views with which the 
author disagrees (it is seldom that one sees, for example, the idealist 
position put so appreciatingly by a realist), and giving a clear and 
concise statement of the essential points of the systems discussed. 

The book treats of “ Modern Realism,” of “ The Philosophy of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell” as fairly representative of realist theories, of 
“Neo-Idealism,” of “ Pragmatism,” and of “ The Philosophy of Berg- 
son.” There is no treatment of the English Idealists, “not,” as the 
author says, “ because I desire to underrate the importance of [their] 
contribution to philosophy, but because that contribution has been 
long enough before the world to be familiar to all English readers who 
are interested in philosophy” (p. 4). But Idealism is treated by im- 
plication in the discussion of Realism, which, we are reminded, “ is 
not a body of systematic doctrine to which numbers of different phi- 
losophers can be found to subscribe.” Indeed “the positions with re- 
gard to which agreement obtains are mainly of a negative character, 
being based upon a common antipathy to Idealism” (p. 5). One is 
here strongly reminded of L. A. Reid’s characterization of Neo- 
Hegelianism, especially as represented by Bradley, as “the trouble 
that troubled Pragmatism and the Realisms into being” (Knowledge 
and Truth, p. 2). 

The relation between Idealism and Realism is, farther on, more ex- 
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plicitly put. “The whole Idealist movement in Philosophy may be re- 
garded as a development and an elaboration of the doubt that first 
assailed the common-sense Realist when he found that certain of his 
perceptions were erroneous, or had at any rate no counterpart in the 
outside world. And it is in precisely the same way that the Realist 
movement may be regarded as an attempt to save the common-sense 
view of the world by accounting both for the fact of perception and 
for so-called erroneous perceptions, without reducing the whole physi- 
cal Universe to modifications of mental states” (pp. 8,9). But the 
concluding phrase of this quotation makes one wonder whether the 
realist has really understood the Idealism of today. Our author 
speaks, for example, of “the ordinary Idealist position as adopted, 
for instance, in the philosophy of Berkeley” (p. 22). But assuredly 
Idealism has left Berkeley as far behind as Realism has left the naive 
realism of the Scotch school. And Hegel’s advance upon Berkeley 
consists in just this, that whereas Berkeley denies the existence of a 
material world, Hegel asserts that the material world is a real element 
of experience. Hegelianism, therefore, differs from Realism, not in 
asserting the illusoriness of matter, but in denying its independence. 
The realist may disagree with Hegel, but he should not confound him 
with Berkeley. In characterizing Croce, therefore, it is hardly ac- 
curate to attribute to him the view that “ we experience, not the ob- 
ject, but our experience of the supposed object” (p. 45). I fancy 
that Croce would rather say: We experience, not an object: which, 
independently of that experience, is purely and simply non-mental; 
but an object whose nature it is that it can enter our experience, be- 
come an element in our mental life. And if Croce “regards mind or 
experience as the only thing which possesses reality” (p. 56), what he 
means is, not that matter is unreal, but that it can be known to be real 
only because it is the nature of matter to become an element in experi- 
ence. But with this view Professor Joad himself is in most hearty 
agreement (vide his criticism of Critical Realism, pp. 19 f.). 

In addition to their differing attitudes to matter, Realism, and Ideal- 
ism differ, according to Professor Joad, also in this, “that, while the 
great Idealist systems endeavor to present a coherent view of the 
Universe as a whole, many Reafists are prepared cheerfully to re- 
nounce the notion that there is a whole of which a coherent account 
can be given: there may be only an aggregate, . . . and the philoso- 
phy of an aggregate will be a catalogue of items rather than a sys- 
tematic doctrine deducible from one general principle.” Now, as a 
characterization of some types of Realism this may be right, but Pro- 
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fessor Joad seems to give countenance to this view when he adds: 
“In any event, the belief that philosophy should be an absolutely sys- 
tematic and complete doctrine is itself a philosophical assumption 
which remains to be proved, and, until it is so proved, the Realist for 
the most part remains content with finding out what can be asserted 
with a fair show of truth with regard to a number of different and 
often isolated problems” (p.5). It is, however, to be doubted whether 
any philosopher, realist or otherwise, is really content with contemplat- 
ing “a number of different and often isolated problems,” and does not 
rather think in terms of a coherent system. For, we may note, each 
special science itself develops only in the direction of giving a more 
coherent account of the phenomena observed within those limits which 
it has prescribed for itself. And the difference between the realist as 
scientist and the realist as philosopher is that the latter is not content, 
as the former is, with the study of isolated problems, or, more cor- 
rectly, isolated fields of problems, but insists on linking them up in 
some coherent fashion. He may refuse to regard coherence as an 
adequate account of reality, but he cannot reject it as a test of philo- 
sophic thought so long as he himself thinks coherently. And this is, 
indeed, part of the burden of Professor Joad’s criticism of Russell, 
whose “ conclusion that no concrete results can be obtained by philo- 
sophical reflection about reality as a whole . . . constitutes in itself a 
statement about the nature of reality.” For “if no philosophical con- 
clusions reached by traditional methods are demonstrably true, then the 
statement that they are not is not itself demonstrably true” (p. 37). 
Is our author prepared, then, to take the agnostic position that we do 
not know whether or no any demonstrable truth about reality as a 
whole can be discovered; or does he agree that to philosophize at all, 
even realistically, involves the assumption that reality is a coherent 
and knowable system? For even pluralists speak of a ‘ Pluralistic 
Universe,’ and reject monism because they think that monism will not 
cohere with pluralism. But in a really pluralistic universe—a uni- 
verse of different and isolated ‘ universes ’—it would be neither neces- 
sary nor possible to discover a coherent system of truth which should 
hold of all. At the same time, however, no single intelligence could 
become aware of this plurality of universes, since that would imply 
that they are not really isolated. If, for example, Professor Joad 
were fully convinced that “the belief that philosophy should be an 
absolutely systematic and complete doctrine” is a baseless assumption 
and that we must be content to find out what we can about “a num- 
ber of different and often isolated problems,” he would not be at such 
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pains to refute the theories of Drake, Russell, Croce, James, and 
Bergson; since, coherence being ruled out, each of these might be true 
in its own section of the universe; nay, all might be true together, if 
the demand that philosophy should be coherent is unproved. 

This, of course, raises the whole question of relations—whether they 
are external or internal, accidental or essential. And fair as, on the 
whole, Professor Joad’s treatment is of the philosophies which he dis- 
cusses, the illustration which he uses in discussing this question is not 
such as the protagonist of the internality of relations would have 
chosen. But, even here, the doctrine of external relations may be 
confuted out of the mouth of science itself. That “a hen’s egg is 
more oval than a cricket-ball, more brittle than india-rubber, larger 
than a wren’s egg, and smaller than an emu’s” (p. 12), may at first 
sight seem to be a purely accidental set of relationships. But if the 
shape, size, and quality of a hen’s egg were matters of accident, we 
should not need and could not have any coherent theory to explain 
them. And yet the theory of evolution is an attempt to explain, co- 
herently, what seems at first sight to be a purely fortuitous variation 
of animal species. And the sciences of embryology and eugenics, 
among others, are based on the ‘assumption’ that methods of repro- 
duction are not fortuitous, but are conditioned and necessitated by the 
‘causes’ with which each particular case of reproduction is related. 
Science, then, as well as philosophy, would seem to be based upon the 
assumption that reality is a single, coherent, logical system. This 
view of reality is, therefore, not a gratuitous assumption of the ideal- 
ist merely, but is a necessary assumption of all philosophy. 

Our author’s criticism of his philosophers is in the main sound. 
His criticism of Bergson would have been stronger even than it is, 
had he pointed out a very evident fallacy in Bergson’s view that “life 
in a world of ceaseless flow and change would present difficulties from 
the point of view of effective action, which the intellect is designed to 
overcome” (p. 97). For if Reality really were ceaseless flow, then 
life in such a world would not present difficulties to action, action it- 
self being part of that flow. Intellect either creates those difficulties 
or has been evolved to meet them. Bergson’s theory would seem to 
be open to either interpretation. But if intellect has created those 
difficulties, it has done so because of something real in its own nature 
which conditions its mode of action. If, on the other hand, intellect 
has been evolved to meet those difficulties, they must themselves have 
existed as elements of reality. Bergson cannot have it both ways, 
that intellect both creates false views of reality and is evolved to meet 
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the difficulties which those false views involve. As Professor Joad 
makes so clear in his criticism both of Russell and of Bergson, you 
cannot use the intellect to prove the intellect useless. 

But while recognizing the validity of intellectual effort, our author 
is not prepared to admit thought itself as the criterion of truth. “We 
shall say,” he says, “that a true thought is one which corresponds 
with a reality existing independently of it; that a false or illusory 
thought is one which has no such corresponding reality. The advan- 
tage of this position is that it requires the truth of every thought to be 
tested by something other than itself, instead of allowing it to be 
established . . . by the self-assertiveness of the thought itself” (p. 
38). 

Now, so long as reality was thought to consist of mind with its 
ideas and a reality which exists apart from these, it was clear that an 
idea to be true should ‘correspond’ with reality, but that this corre- 
spondence could never be established, and hence that the ‘ coherence’ 
of our ideas with themselves was the only available test of truth. But 
modern thought has in the main gone beyond that dualistic view, and 
holds that the distinction between ‘ideas’ and ‘reality’ is a distinc- 
tion, not between a knowable and an unknowable, but between two 
known elements. If so, the distinction between coherence and corre- 
spondence as tests of truth ceases to have meaning. I have a given 
amount of experience, and in the sense of being given, being there to 
be explained, it is all real. When I ask whether my experiences corre- 
spond with reality, what I mean is, not whether they are real experi- 
ences, but whether my interpretation or mode of handling them is valid 
beyond the present moment and the individual experience. And the 
test in this case is ‘ coherence "—whether, i.c., my explanation shows 
me how things hang together in reality. My eyes tell me the sun is 
small, but only my intellect can tell me whether this smallness corre- 
sponds with reality or not. And my intellect tells me, in this case, 
that I can explain the apparent smallness of the sun along with other 
observed ‘ facts’ by the theory of the enormous size and distance of 
the sun from the earth; while there are facts which will not cohere 
with the view that the sun is as small or as near as it appears to be. 
The view that coherence is the test of truth does not mean, then, as it 
is supposed to mean by many advocates of correspondence, that a set 
of theories erected at will are true if they hang together with each 
other, regardless of the existence of a world with which those theories 
relate. What coherence does mean, as a test of truth, is that no ex- 
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planation of the world is true which fails to show the experiences of 
life as cohering. In brief, if by ideas we mean ‘ what we know,’ then 
ideas and reality are the same thing, and the question of correspond- 
ence between ideas and reality becomes meaningless. If by ideas we 
mean ‘our explanations of the facts of experience,’ then the truth of 
these can be tested only by coherence; for philosophic thinking is based 
on the view that reality is a coherent whole, and that therefore any 
theory is true only to the extent to which it can show coherence be- 
tween the elements of our experience. In other words, our experi- 
ence does not need to correspond with reality, for it ts reality. But 
our handling of experience, finding our way about in it, depends upon 
the accuracy with which we have determined its relationships. 

This view is suggestive of James’ theory that truth is that which 
works, and of Bergson’s view that the function of the intellect is to 
make action possible in a world which to the intuition is only a cease- 
less flow of experiences. In his criticism of James, Professor Joad 
discusses two meanings of the word ‘mean.’ “A ‘cloud means rain’ 
because . . . of being liable to produce rain; . . . ‘ pluie mean rain’ 
because the words . . . happen to be symbols for communicating the 
same thought in the minds of two different people” (p. 83). But 
this last phrase contains a third significance of the word ‘ mean’ which 
is the most important, as when I ask, “ But what does ‘rain’ mean? 
What is the thought which it communicates to my mind?” I know 
what ‘ pluie’ means, when you tell me it means ‘rain,’ only because I 
already know what ‘rain’ means. Now, adequate knowledge of the 
meaning of ‘rain’ involves knowing its causes and effects, i.e., its 
relationships; and these, pressed far enough, will be seen to involve 
the physical, and even perhaps the spiritual, universe. If so, may not 
the first and third meanings of the word ‘mean’ be identical? Ac- 
cording to James, we affirm a belief to be true if it furthers our pur- 
poses, therefore ‘furthering our purposes’ is what truth means. To 
which Professor Joad takes exception and argues that James has con- 
fused two different senses of the word ‘mean’ (p. 84). But if the 
view of ‘coherence’ as a test of truth given above is correct, may it 
not be the case that when we assert that a theory works, i.¢., satisfies 
our expectations, shows how our present experience coheres with the 
rest of our experience, we are not simply stating why we beleve a 
theory to be true, but what we mean when we say it is true; the dif- 
ference between the Pragmatist and his critic being that the former 
is satisfied with what works fairly well on the whole, whereas the 
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latter is not satisfied until he shall have discovered what works every- 
where and always? 
L. P. CHAMBERS. 
MonTREAL. 
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NOTES 


Professor A. E. Taylor, of the University of St. Andrews, has been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
as successor to Professor James Seth, whose death was reported in a recent 
number of the Review. 

Mr. Hector J. W. Hetherington, formerly Principal and Professor of 
Philosophy in the University College of the South-West of England, has 
been called to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
to succeed Professor A. D. Lindsay, now Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
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